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Editorial Comment 


What Is Postwar Planning? 


UCH of the postwar planning that 
has been done by cities on close 
analysis turns out to be simply a list 
of desired improvements. Local postwar 
planning calls for a more fundamental and 
comprehensive attack. According to the com- 
mittee on planning of the American Munici- 
pal Association, postwar planning involves: 

An over-all view of the municipality to 
find out what its problems will be in the 
postwar period—population changes, labor 
turnover, use of war plants, disposition of 
federally owned war housing and industrial 
property, and so forth. In what direction is 
the city expanding? What new municipal 
services and utilities will be required? Where 
are the blighted areas and what possibilities 
are in store for them? Where are new high- 
ways, airports, schools, and recreational 
facilities needed or desirable? This calls for 
a general development plan based upon 
many studies. It is not necessary to wait for 
the completion of such a plan before going 
ahead with other steps. Discussion between 
municipal officials and civic leaders will re- 
veal those things that obviously need to be 
done and those that would immediately and 
in the long run benefit the community. 

Setting up a planning agency or assigning 
some official to do the work. Serious plan- 
ning in any city over 10,000 cannot be un- 
dertaken without assigning at least one full- 
time staff member to the task. 

Evaluation and integration of the postwar 
planning of local business, industrial, and 
civic groups. The final coordination of mat- 
ters involving the community as a whole 
should come under the direction of the mu- 
nicipal governing body. 

Working out necessary agreements among 
different municipal agencies, with other 
nearby cities, and with state and federal 
agencies. 


Plans for catching up, first, with deferred 
maintenance and repairs and, second, those 
projects necessary to replace outworn and 
outmoded facilities, such projects to conform 
with over-all plans for the potential develop- 
ment of the city. 

A program for municipal public works 
listed in order of their priority and with 
plans and specifications prepared for those 
at the head of the list. 

Acquisition of necessary land, rights-of- 
way, approval from state departments, elec- 
toral bond approvals together with other 
fiscal and legal requirements should be 
cleared well in advance of actual construc- 
tion. 

Survey of financial condition, including 
bond capacity, reserve funds, possible use 
of special assessments, extent of probable use 
of revenue bonds, revenues under present 
and projected tax rates, and so on. Decide 
on fiscal policy with regard to financing util- 
ities and paying operating costs of new pub- 
lic improvements. For example, will airports 
be subsidized or put on a self-supporting 
basis? 

These steps are not all-inclusive and are 
not necessarily listed in the order in which 
they are to be taken up. Of course it would 
be helpful to municipal officials if the federal 
government would make known the extent 
to which federal aid will be available for 
planning and construction, but cities should 
not postpone planning until such action is 
taken. The all-important point is that the 
function of planning is the responsibility of 
the city council and local officials. We urge 
all municipalities to take advantage of the 
opportunity for further guidance in postwar 
planning offered by the six-day institutes 
which will be started next month in many 
states under the sponsorship of the American 
Municipal Association and the American 
Society of Planning Officials. 
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In-Service Training for Administrators 


By JAMES A. GIDDINGS, JR.* 
City Manager, Wichita Falls, Texas 


A review of experience with the group discussion method of in-service traiming for 
locai administrative personnel as a means of improving municipal government. 


N-SERVICE training is as valuable and 
as practicable for top administrators in 
local government as it is for the rank- 

and-file employees. Such training not only 
keeps city managers and department heads 
informed of new developments and improved 
administrative techniques and methods but 
also helps them to analyze their responsibil- 
ities so that they can more effectively per- 
form their work. Experience with corre- 
spondence courses and with small group dis- 
cussions has proved that in-service training 
for administrators is highly effective in im- 
proving local government administration. 

These general conclusions are based on 

nine years’ experience with correspondence 
course and group discussion methods of 
training for local government administrative 
personnel based on the management manuals 
provided by the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration conducted by the 
International City Managers’ Association. 
Prior to 1941 the Institute’s volumes were 
available only in connection with enrollment 
in correspondence courses, and the training 
was confined almost entirely to individual 
enrollments. But early in 1941 when the 
Institute had completed the preparation and 
publication of its series of nine volumes, 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Giddings has had 15 
years’ experience in local government including an 
assistantship to the city manager of Saginaw, 
Michigan. He has completed several of the Insti- 
tute’s correspondence courses, has assisted in con- 
ducting three group training projects, and for one 
year was in charge of organizing group training 
classes for municipal finance officers in Texas 
sponsored by the University of Texas and the 
Texas Board for Vocational Education. 


1The nine management manuals are: (1) 
Technique of Municipal Administration, 1940, 
532pp.; (2) Local Planning Administration, 1941, 
699pp.; (3) Municipal Finance Administration, 
1941, 410pp.; (4) Municipal Personnel Adminis- 
tration, 1942, 429pp.; (5) Municipal Police Ad- 


the Association adopted the policy of making 
these manuals available for sale and encour- 
aged their wider use for group training. 
There were a few group training projects 
during the years 1937 to 1940, but since the 
adoption of the new policy there has been 
a great increase in this type of training. 

The purpose of this article is to review the 
experience with the group training method 
and to offer suggestions on organizing and 
conducting such training.” The success of 
the group training program is indicated by 
the fact that more than 750 local officials 
have participated in 50 discussion groups 
using one of the nine manuals as a guide. 
The correspondence course method still is 
better adapted to the needs of some individ- 
uals and is especially valuable to the admin- 
istrator who is isolated geographically or 
professionally. 

In addition to the officials who have par- 
ticipated in group training, more than 600 


ministration, 1943, 53lpp.; (6) Municipal lire 
Administration, 1942, 665pp.; (7) Municipal Pub- 
lic Works Administration, 1941, 393pp.; (8) 
Municipal Recreation Administration, 1940, 
406pp.; and (9) Local Welfare Administration, 
1939, 354pp. 

* For helpful criticisms and suggestions in the 
preparation of this article the writer is indebted to 
the following persons who have conducted group 
training projects: Robert C. Bast, formerly ad- 
ministrative assistant to the city manager of 
Saginaw, Michigan, and now with the United 
States Bureau of Budget; H. G. Crow, city man- 
ager, St. Joseph, Michigan; James S. Dean, for- 
merly city manager, Sacramento, California, and 
now deputy director of finance, state of California; 
Clarence H. Elliott, city manager, Plymouth, 
Michigan; Theo E. Hall, police chief, Wilmette, 
Illinois; Carl H. Peterson, city manager, Sag- 
inaw, Michigan; and Elton D. Woolpert, formerly 
assistant director of training, International City 
Managers’ Association, and now with the Office 
of Defense Transportation. Information on the 
experience of many group training programs was 
made available from the files of the International 
City Managers’ Association. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR ADMINISTRATORS 


other local administrative personnel in more 
than 300 cities have enrolled in one or more 
correspondence courses since the Institute 
was organized in 1934. The experience with 
correspondence courses proved invaluable in 
revising the manuals and in setting up guides 
for group training. The manuals used most 
frequently in group training are those on 
technique of municipal administration, po- 
lice, fire, planning, finance, and personnel. 


OBJECTIVES OF GRrouP TRAINING 


It is desirable that the purpose of the 
group training method be clearly understood 
at the outset. Group training meetings are 
designed to explore a common subject by 
bringing together the contributions of mem- 
bers of the group. This can be done best by 
discussing principles and their application to 
specific situations. Thus group thinking ad- 
vances the thinking of each member of the 
group through the sharing of individual ex- 
periences in the application of different solu- 
tions to difficult problems. 

Another objective of the group discussion 
method is to develop constructive group 
thinking, which in turn helps to modify 
points of view of some or all members 
of the group and results in securing bet- 
ter teamwork on the job. The group dis- 
cussion method is also especially useful 
in persuading an experienced group to 
accept voluntarily principles and solutions 
which could not be imposed upon them. Be- 
ing required to think and to formulate their 
own solutions to problems, the members of 
the group have more respect for and are 
more likely to use the ideas which they 
themselves develop. They are also more 
willing to accept and apply in their own 
cities the practices that have been tested and 
proved elsewhere. 


ORGANIZING THE GROUP 


Composition of Group. The idea of in- 
augurating group training usually is sug- 
gested by the city manager or a department 
head who has completed one of the Insti- 
tute’s correspondence courses (the training is 
likely to be more effective when requested by 
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participants rather than thrust upon them 
from above). He may interest other depart- 
ment heads and, on writing to the Institute, 
learn of officials in neighboring cities who 
may be interested in joining the group. It 
is desirable but not imperative that members 
of the group have approximately equal back- 
grounds of experience so that everyone will 
understand the subject matter and thus avoid 
having two or three persons dominate every 
meeting. 

If the group is to take up techniques of 
municipal administration, planning, person- 
nel, or finance administration, membership 
in the group may be limited to the manager 
and department heads of one city or to the 
manager and one or two key department 
heads or administrative assistants of two 
or more neighboring cities. Assistant depart- 
ment heads and administrative assistants 
often contribute as much to the discussion as 
some of the older department heads. De- 
partmental staff members not in administra- 
tive posts as a general rule are not invited 
to participate, except perhaps as auditors. 
If there are as many as eight or 10 junior 
staff members they may organize their own 
training group. 

Groups using the police, fire, public works, 
recreation, and welfare manuals generally are 
composed of the top administrative person- 
nel in those departments in a large city or a 
few top people from each of several cities. 
But there is no set pattern; one of the most 
successful group projects was one in public 
works administration composed of the city 
manager, personnel director, city treasurer, 
police chief, city engineer, and sanitary engi- 
neer. 

Size of Group. In most cases the experi- 
ence has been that there are more who want 
to be included in the group than is consistent 
with the discussion or conference method of 
training. Groups have ranged in size from 
three to 45 but experience shows that even 
20 members, a maximum number suggested 
by vocational education authorities, gener- 
ally are too many for group training of 
municipal administrators. A group of 10 to 
12 members with 15 as the top limit keeps 
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the meetings more informal and allows time 
for everyone to contribute his ideas to the 
discussion. 

Time and Place of Meeting. The next 
step is for members of the proposed group 
to agree on when and where to meet. Some 
groups meet as often as twice a week, others 
once a week, and still others every two 
weeks. Weekly or biweekly meetings gen- 
erally are preferred; it has been shown that 
interest tends to lag if meetings are held 
less frequently. A regular time for the meet- 
ing is important. Some group meetings have 
started their sessions at seven or eight o’clock 
in the evening and a few have started at 
seven o’clock in the morning. Most groups, 
however, convene at four o’clock in the 
afternoon and continue throughout the din- 
ner hour and beyond as the occasion or topic 
dictates. The members of the group are 
under greater obligation to attend if one 
hour of city time is used. The number of 
meetings held ranges from 12 to 15, depend- 
ing on the number of chapters in the par- 
ticular management manual used. 

A single central meeting place generally 
is preferred, even when officials from several 
cities participate, rather than holding ses- 
sions in different cities or different places 
in the same ctiy. Variations from this rule, 
however, are quite common. One group, for 
example, has found that there is more inter- 
est when the meeting place is changed fre- 
quently. Many group leaders agree that a 
meeting room that is attractive, well lighted 
and ventilated, and equipped with comfort- 
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able chairs is an important factor for sy. 
cess. Most groups sit around a table with 
a copy of the training manual, ash tray, writ. 
ing pad, and pencils available for each mem. 
ber. Many groups follow the plan of sitting 
in a semicircle without a table. The seating 
arrangement depends partly on the size oj 
the group, but several groups that have tried 
it report that long narrow tables are not 
conducive to group discussion. Members of 
the group should be able to look each other 
in the eye and not be distracted by too many 
books and papers. The leader or secretary 
of the group carefully checks all physical 
arrangements before the meeting starts. 
Selection of Group Leader. The member 
of the group select a leader, usually one of 
the group, although some groups have se 
lected an experienced discussion leader from 
outside. In any case he should be familiar 
with the technique of conducting group dis 
cussions because the success of the entire 
training project depends largely on the 
leader. In addition to stimulating and d:- 
recting the discussion, the leader secures the 
necessary materials, makes arrangements for 
time and piace of holding meetings, and pro- 
motes interest and participation in the proj- 
ect. The group also selects one of its mem- 
bers to serve as secretary. He assists the 
group leader and keeps a record of the sub- 
jects discussed and conclusions reached. The 
leader or the secretary keeps a record of 
attendance and handles the correspondence 
and other contacts with the Institute. In 
some groups the secretary regularly prepares 


A Discussion Group OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL FROM Four CITIES 
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and distributes after each meeting a sum- 
mary of the ideas and suggestions growing 
out of the group discussion. 

Sponsorship and Financing. In several 
states, notably Michigan and Wisconsin, 
where group training projects have received 
support from the state vocational education 
authorities, the general arrangement has 
been for one city to act as the official sponsor 
of the project. The state designates the 
leader chosen by the group as its official 
“instructor,” and the state vocational board 
participates in the financing by reimbursing 
the sponsor city for a part of the instructor’s 
salary. The instructor, however, may return 
his salary to the city as a contribution to the 
cost of training materials. State vocational 
boards are usually limited in their reimburse- 
ments to local projects to a sharing of the 
instructional costs, and are usually prohib- 
ited from buying training texts directly. 

However, most of the training groups have 
not had financial aid from the state. Either 
the city or the individual pays the cost, 
which in any event is nominal. Among the 
several plans that have been used perhaps 
the best results have been secured when one 
member of the group, usually the discussion 
leader, enrolls with the Institute as a cor- 
respondence course trainee. He keeps ahead 
of the group by one or two lessons in order 
that he may give the group the benefit of the 
comments of the Institute’s instructor. An- 
other plan is for the secretary of the group 
to enrol] in the correspondence course and 
base his answers to the examination ques- 
tions on the conclusions reached by the 
group. In either case each member of the 
group generally secures a copy of the man- 
agement manual on which the training is 
based. Some cities reimburse their officials 
who are enrolled in the project after the 
training is completed. 


TRAINING PROCEDURES 


Materials. It is assumed here that the 
discussion is based on one of the Institute’s 
management manuals which are concerned 
primarily with the principles underlying the 
administration of various municipal services 
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and are replete with examples of actual prac- 
tices to demonstrate the application of the 
principles outlined. These manuals are a 
composite of the ideas and experience of 
other administrators. The texts do not pre- 
tend to prescribe model procedures specifi- 
cally adaptable to all local situations, but 
the questions that accompany the manuals 
are designed to stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion on the application of text materials 
to local problems. 

Training Aids. Important training aids, 
in addition to the manual and lists of ques- 
tions, might include supplementary reading 
material and a blackboard. Additional read- 
ing may be required in order to keep mem- 
bers of the group up to date. A blackboard 
or large sheets of paper about 3x5 feet in 
size are useful for putting down the main 
points in the discussion. Such an outline is 
helpful in guiding discussion and is an aid to 
the leader in occasionally summarizing the 
discussion. The leader with the help of the 
group can review the relative importance of 
the various items listed on the blackboard. 

Conduct of Discussion. There are several 
methods of conducting discussion and each 
group, with the aid of the leader, determines 
for itself the method to be followed. Some 
of the factors to consider are the size and 
composition of the group, the background 
of the leader, and the amount of time he has 
available to devote to advance preparation 
for each session. Members of the group 
generally are expected to read a chapter as- 
signed in the text before each session. Occa- 
sionally the leader suggests additional read- 
ing material of special interest and value. 

If the chief administrator is the discussion 
leader there is danger, unless he is experi- 
enced in handling group discussions, that 
members of the group will “yes” every point 
that the boss brings up or the discussion may 
revert to day-to-day problems and local situ- 
ations which have little relation to the mate- 
rial in the training manual. The leader in 
this event may find it desirable to have a 
member of the group prepare in advance of 
the meeting either a brief review of a chap- 
ter in the manual or an answer to one of 
the questions prepared by the Institute for 
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use in connection with the training manual. 
This individual, after presenting the sub- 
ject, leads the discussion with the group 
leader serving as arbitrator and bringing up 
points that may have been overlooked. Per- 
haps each member of the group could serve 
as discussion leader for at least one session. 
Some municipal officials who have been 
group leaders believe that under this plan 
members of the group get a better under- 
standing of how administrative techniques 
can best be applied. This plan also is said 
to inspire a sense of group loyalty and of 
importance of the training in the mind of 
each member. 

Another plan is for the group leader to 
take from five to 10 minutes at the begin- 
ning of each meeting to introduce the sub- 
ject. The leader then reads the questions 
the Institute has prepared on the subject 
and with the aid of the group revises these 
questions and writes on the blackboard the 
points the group wants to discuss during 
that session. The leader emphasizes the 
point that the management manual is used 
solely as a framework on which members 
of the group base their critical examination 
of administrative methods that they may 
or may not have used. 

Group members may have difficulty in 
framing specific techniques or problems for 
discussion and the leader assists in analyz- 
ing and defining their problems mainly by 
addressing questions to the group as a 
whole. For example, in reply to a question 
a member of the group may explain how he 
handles a particular situation and why he 
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handles it in precisely that way. Further 
questioning by the leader brings out dis. 
cussion showing how others have handled 
the same situation with different and per. 
haps better results, or the discussion may 
develop alternative methods, each appro. 
priate for a particular set of circumstances, 
Again, an unsolved problem or instance of 
poor practice or bungled administration 
may provide a basis for constructive dis. 
cussion. 

Methods of discussion should be weighed 
against one another and tested in the cruc- 
ible of the group’s collective knowledge and 
experience. 

Techniques for the Leader. The group 
discussion leader makes clear at the outset 
that everyone must participate, that no long 
speeches will be tolerated, that no offense is 
meant if one’s ideas are torn apart, and that 
when any member of the group disagrees 
with what is contained in the manual or is 
said by another member of the group it is 
not only his privilege but his duty to voice 
his opinion. With tact and patience the 
group leader directs and stimulates free dis- 
cussion without doing much talking himself. 
An attempt is made to examine new tech- 
niques and to see how old ones can be 
improved by the pooling of experience and 
thought based on the general principles and 
suggestions contained in the manual. Merely 
describing methods is not enough. 

The leader does not inject personal opin- 
ions nor does he take sides in the discussion. 
He does not impose himself on the group to 
the extent of trying to be a teacher, because 








Among the 72 cities that have participated in group discussion training projects 
for municipal administrative personnel, using one of the nine management manuals 
published by the International City Managers’ Association, are: Los Angeles and 
Sacramento, California; Winnetka, Illinois; South Bend, Indiana; Dubuque, Iowa; 
Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, Bay City, Benton Harbor, Birmingham, Detroit, Escan- 
aba, Ferndale, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Muskegon, Plymouth, Pontiac, 
Saginaw, and St. Joseph, Michigan; Kansas City, Missouri; Alliance, Nebraska; 
Buffalo, New York; Cleveland and East Cleveland, Ohio; Austin, Dallas, Marshall, 
San Antonio, Sherman, and Wichita Falls, Texas; Norfolk, Virginia; Janesville, 
Milwaukee, Two Rivers, and Wauwatosa, Wisconsin; and Verdun, Canada. 
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members of the group do not wish to be 
treated as students. He keeps in the back- 
ground as much as possible but at the same 
time stimulates and guides the discussion 
to keep it from lagging. At appropriate 
times he contributes his ideas and experience 
to the discussion. 

The interchange of opinions and comment 
is kept on an informal basis with the leader 
drawing out and controlling discussion by 
questions, cases, and illustrations. When 
discussion wanders the leader asks thought- 
provoking questions or cites illustrations to 
direct the discussion along proper channels. 
If the subject matter can be summarized or 
if conclusions can be drawn the leader gen- 
erally assists the group in doing it. Voting 
on conclusions generally is discouraged. At 
the end of a session the leader takes a few 
minutes to outline some aspects of the sub- 
ject for the next session. It is essential that 
the leader be familiar with the techniques 
for conducting group discussion meetings. 

Pitfalls. It is generally not desirable to 
assign a chapter or parts of a chapter in the 
manual to be reviewed at length by a mem- 
ber of the group at the next meeting. A 
brief review of the content of some sections 
of the manual may be desirable but a long 
review or a series of reviews not only leaves 
little time for discussion but also results in 
a tendency on the part of members to leave 
the required reading up to the reviewer. 
Other pitfalls to avoid are the tendency on 
the part of members of the group to discuss 
general municipal problems such as taxation, 
state regulations, and so on, and a tendency 
on the part of officials of large cities to ig- 
nore the techniques which would be appli- 
cable in smaller cities. A few in the group 


3See R. O. Beckman, How to Train Super- 
visors (Harper’s, 1940), pp. 1-98; H. F. Elliott, 
The Process of Group Thinking (Association 
Press, 1932); R. D. Leigh, Group Leadership 
(Norton, 1936), pp. 15-22, 59-86; Ordway Tead, 
The Art of Leadership (McGraw-Hill, 1935), pp. 
152-97; A. M. Cooper, Employee Training (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1942), pp. 33-53, 75-95, 211-62; 
Frank Cushman, Foremanship and Supervision 
(John Wiley & Sons, 1938), pp. 13-82; Milton 
Hall (chairman), Employee Training in the Pub- 
lic Service (Civil Service Assembly, 1941), pp. 
105-37. 
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should not be permitted to monopolize the 
discussion. It may be necessary for the leader 
to call on individuals by name to keep the 
discussion going although this method may 
sometimes choke free discussion. Finally, an 
aimless and confused session can be avoided 
if the leader will plan in advance for each 
session. He can select the probable steps in 
the group’s thinking and plan how to guide 
the discussion to get the best results. 


EVALUATING RESULTS 


The immediate purpose of group training 
is to improve the competence and perform- 
ance of individual participants; the end 
purpose is to improve the performance and 
administration of public services. Therefore, 
a group training program is successful to the 
extent that it results in more effective per- 
formance of governmental functions. For ex- 
ample, the chief administrator of a medium- 
sized midwestern city reported that if the 
in-service training program had not been 
provided he would have had to increase his 
personnel by 10 per cent. In another state, 
group meetings of officials from three neigh- 
boring cities resulted in the establishment 
of a tri-city airport and plans for a tri-city 
water supply are being discussed. 

If the objective of the training program 
at the outset is to change attitudes and to 
stimulate improvement of techniques and 
methods, an attempt should be made after 
the course is completed to discover the ex- 
tent to which the objectives are realized on 
the job. If in the opinion of the chief admin- 
istrator the work habits and attitudes have 
improved as a result of the training program, 
then the training to that extent has been 
effective. The chief administrator and the 
discussion leader, upon the completion of a 
group training project, may well list the 
possible improvements that have been ef- 
fected in their administrative techniques as 
a result of the training. This list can be 
reviewed from time to time and a special 
attempt made to determine what specific 
improvements have been made in adminis- 
trative practices. 

Perhaps the most important results are 
intangible, but the success of a training 
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program can be indicated in part by the 
active interest of participation by members 
of the group in the training project. An 
index of the extent to which interest is 
aroused where attendance is entirely vol- 
untary is the extent to which attendance is 
maintained. The written examination is an- 
other device for measuring the success of 
the training work, and members of the 
group who seek a certificate of completion 
from the Institute are required to pass such 
a test. But such examinations as an evalua- 
tion device are of little use in testing the 
results obtained by the group discussion 
method. 

In the words of one city manager who 
has been group leader in two training proj- 
ects: “Group training gives the city man- 
ager an insight and contact with his depart- 
ment heads that cannot be obtained in any 
other way; it gives him an opportunity to 
judge their capacity and ability to assume 
responsibility. . .. Such training brings about 
a better spirit and understanding and makes 
for better administration and better service 
by all departments.” The chief adminis- 
trator, if he does not participate in the dis- 
cussion, should keep in close touch with the 
group and indicate his interest and support. 
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CoNCLUSION 


A well-conducted discussion group tends 
to give the individual group members a bet- 
ter appreciation of the responsibilities in- 
volved in their jobs, and a mutual under- 
standing and respect of the problems of 
fellow administrators. In many instances 
this has brought about a somewhat better 
appreciation of the city manager’s work on 
the part of the department heads and also 
better relations and understanding between 
the auxiliary and operating department 
heads. There has also been a noticeable 
change for the better in the attitude and 
performance of department heads and men 
in other responsible positions and, in general, 
better teamwork has resulted. 

The training experience provided by the 
discussion method promotes clear thinking 
and helps formulate an approach to prob- 
lems through a process of comparison and 
discrimination. Through the exchange of 
experience and opinions each individual 
member of the group secures a composite 
opinion or approach to a problem which 
helps him enlarge his point of view, to mod- 
ify his previous viewpoint on some aspects 
of a problem, or to discover better ways of 
meeting his responsibilities. 


Accident Prevention for Municipal Employees 


By KENT W. FRANCIS 
Industrial Division, National Safety Council, Chicago 


r NHE item “Accident prevention for city 
employees” appears in the cost sheets 
and the budget of every municipality. 

If it does not appear in exactly those terms, 
it shows, among other things, as increased 
cost of insurance, as damaged or idle equip- 
ment, as welfare and medical expenses, and 
as wages for labor needed to do the work left 
undone by injured employees. 

The city administrator does not have to 
“believe” in safety for his employees any 
more than he has to “believe” in his fire 
department or his public liability insurance. 
Humanitarian motives should and do enter 


the picture, but the need for a city safety 
program does not rest on them alone. Like 
fires, and accidents to the general public, 
they are preventable. Prevention is, there- 
fore, the inescapable obligation of the effi- 
cient city administration. 

The prevention of accidents among munic- 
ipal employees is a consistent and necessary 
part of the efforts of a community to provide 
protection for all of the people who live in it. 
City administrations accept the responsibil- 
ity for traffic and pedestrian safety, for fire 
protection, and with increasing frequency 
are educating their citizens to accident pre- 
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vention in the home, on public beaches, and 
in other public places. Unless municipal em- 
ployees are protected from the hazards of 
their jobs, no municipal safety program can 
reach its fullest possibilities. 

That accidents are preventable has been 
too clearly demonstrated by the nation’s 
industries in the last three decades to need 
either example or substantiation. Despite 
the complexity of modern machinery and the 
greater pace at which production takes place, 
some 5,000 industrial units reporting to the 
National Safety Council reduced their acci- 
dent frequency rates an average of 67 per 
cent from 1926 to 1940. Several local gov- 
ernments including the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict, Milwaukee, Morganton (North Caro- 
lina), and San Diego have conducted com- 
prehensive safety programs for their em- 
ployees. 

CONTROL OF ACCIDENTS 


The solution of the problem for municipal- 
ities does not differ greatly from that of 
private enterprise. Good results come from 
control of the process, control of the mate- 
rial, control of the employee—basically the 
same kind of control that results in good 
production in a manufacturing plant. This 
control is based on the assumption that all 
accidents, whether or not resulting in prop- 
erty loss or personal injury, are potentially 
dangerous. Bad practice in trench shoring 
may lead to a collapse and several hours’ 
delay; that collapse might, on the other 
hand, kill three men. The cause is prevent- 
able; the result fortuitous. Protection must 
come chiefly from organized precaution and 
the application of accident prevention tech- 
niques that have proved effective. 

Control of accidents to municipal employ- 
ees calls for the same thorough planning that 
is given to operational projects, the same 
care in selection of personnel, the same kind 
of delegation of authority, the same neces- 
sary expenditure of funds for equipment and 
time for training. The safety organization in 
the larger city may include most of the 
elements described below, while the smaller 
municipality may make several of the safety 
functions the part-time responsibility of men 
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with other duties, or may combine some of 
the aspects of the program into jobs with 
wider scope. For example, the safety work 
may be combined with health work among 
employees and both programs directed 
through the office of the city’s personnel 
director, or a city may have a safety com- 
mittee on which all city departments are 
represented. The essentials which must be 
retained in any event are: a responsible, 
interested executive in charge; a system of 
records which reveals what the problem is 
and how well it is being met; and the per- 
sistent application of accident prevention 
principles to all the work done by city em- 
ployees. 


THE SAFETY ORGANIZATION 


The official sponsor of the city safety work 
is appointed by the chief administrator. He 
acts as head of the safety organization and 
is directly responsible to the official who 
has appointed him. Directly responsible to 
the sponsor is the safety engineer, safety 
director, or safety counselor. This safety 
engineer makes the preliminary survey of 
the city’s accident problem, installs the acci- 
dent records system, develops a program 
suited to the needs of the municipality, and 
administers the details of that program with 
whatever assistance from subordinates the 
complexity of the situation requires. In 
smaller cities these functions may be under- 
taken by a small safety committee with an 
active, aggressive head, perhaps working 
closely with the local safety council organi- 
zation and with the technical men of the 
fire, police, and other city services. 

In the larger cities the chief safety engi- 
neer needs the help of divisional safety 
men, appointed with approval by the di- 
visional heads and responsible to those 
heads. The divisional men serve their divi- 
sions as the safety engineer in smaller cities 
serves the whole organization: to oversee the 
accident record system, to analyze and re- 
port findings to the general safety commit- 
tee, to give technical advice on accident 
prevention problems, and to carry out the 
educational and training program. 

As in industry, the success of the accident 
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prevention program rests heavily on the 
interest and cooperation of the immediate 
supervisors of the employees. If an em- 
ployee’s boss reveals mental reservations 
about the safe practices they are asked to 
follow, much of the effort spent on the safety 
program up to that point will have been 
wasted. Therefore, though the planning of 
the program may have come from the top, 
the development and operation of the pro- 
gram must be built on a solid foundation 
of employee and supervisor acceptance. It is 
for that reason that many of the soundest 
accident prevention programs in industry 
have been built with active participation by 
the rank and file, who are not only in a 
position to make the program work, but who 
are close to the hazards of the job and may 
know them best. 


SAFETY COMMITTEES 


A central safety committee consisting in 
the larger cities of chief safety engineer, 
divisional safety men, and keymen in the 
city government whose interest and counsel 
are valuable, acts as a policy-forming body. 
To establish policy they must as a group be 
in close touch with the whole situation. They 
receivé and analyze the regularly submitted 
accident reports, analyze and discuss serious 
or unusual accidents, and recommend appro- 
priate action. 

In the smaller municipalities the central 
safety committee performs many of the func- 
tions of the safety director. A most desirable 
practice in such situations is to have the 
manager of the local safety council act as 
secretary of the central committee, where 
his knowledge and experience may effec- 
tively supplement the work of the city staff. 

Divisional safety committees, consisting of 
the divisional safety men, the commissioner, 
the superintendent, supervisors, and selected 
employees, tie the program into their re- 
spective divisions and pass on to the central 
committee suggestions for the solution of 
accident problems in the divisions. 

In the event that the city operates depart- 
ments of considerable size, such as munici- 
pally owned public utilities, departmental 
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safety committees do for their departments 
what the divisional committee does in the 
smaller governmental unit. Such depart- 
mental committees include the department 
manager, the superintendent or foreman, the 
divisional safety director, and employee per- 
sonnel. Care should be taken not to appoint 
too many members to such a committee. For 
purposes of training and education the em- 
ployee personnel should be rotated. 

Inspection committees, the number de- 
pending upon the scope of the municipal ac- 
tivities, are indispensable to any safety 
program. The city safety director serves on 
this committee, together with foremen and 
employees. The employees and the foremen 
have an intimate knowledge of the situation, 
the foreman is in a position to carry out 
recommendations for changes. The safety 
director serves on the committee to give 
expert counsel and to maintain his grasp of 
the total situation. 

The inspection committee provides the 
raw material, so to speak, for the whole 
safety program. Its regular and special in- 
spections reveal the need of new equipment, 
the use and misuse of equipment, and many 
of the unsafe practices which can become 
habitual with employees whose training has 
not heretofore consciously embodied acci- 
dent prevention. The inspection committee, 
effectively used, is the device by which a 
safety program is kept at a high level of 
performance. 


SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 


An important element in accident preven- 
tion work is suiting the man or woman to the 
job. Civil service examinations to some 
extent provide a desirable selective basis; 
where such tests are not used, employees are 
assigned to work suitable to their age and 
physical condition. Knowledge of the physi- 
cal condition presupposes physical exami- 
nations at the time of employment and in 
some types of work at regular periods there- 
after. Industrial employers have found that 
careful selection and placement of employees 
greatly reduced the costs of accidents, ab- 
senteeism, and occupational disease. 
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Particularly important in times of labor 
shortage and high labor turnover is job 
training instruction which includes accident 
prevention as a part of the job training. The 
new man must approach his job with the 
conviction that his supervisors want him to 
do the job safely. Old employees transferred 
to new work need careful re-training for 
those jobs. Some industrial plants discover 
that both frequency and severity rates are 
highest among old employees who tend to 
feel that skill on one type of work guaran- 
tees immunity against accidents in another. 

Job inspection training, as recently spon- 
sored by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and taught by engineering colleges 
throughout the country, demonstrates the 
type of training procedure which can make 
safe practice an integral part of production. 

A successful safety program is possible 
only with the interest and cooperation of 
employees. For this reason supplementary 
training and education is indispensable. Con- 
tests, awards, general and special safety 
meetings of an inspirational or instructive 
nature help to build an understanding and 
appreciation of the program. Moving picture 
films and sound film scripts on fire, indus- 
trial safety, motor vehicle hazards, first aid, 
life saving, and other subjects are available. 
Posters are a successful means of conveying 
the safety idea. News-letters, newspapers, or 
magazines published for use by city employ- 
ees have regular departments on accident 
prevention. Technical materials are distrib- 
uted to foremen, supervisors, and division 
heads to keep them abreast of approved 
methods of accident prevention in the de- 
partments which they supervise. 

City employees, particularly those on work 
involving asphyxiation hazards, are trained 
to administer the Schafer prone pressure 
method of artificial respiration. Such train- 
ing should not be allowed to go stale, but 
should: be repeated at least once a year. 

Publicity in the city papers is given for 
noteworthy safety items in the city depart- 
ments. The mayor or city manager gives 
appropriate recognition to city employees for 
outstanding safety achievements. Instruc- 
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tion booklets, payroll inserts, safety instruc- 
tion cards, and rule books developed by the 
employees themselves keep employees and 
supervisors aware of their accident problems 
and stimulated to deal with them. 

The administrative officers of the safety 
program, having the professional attitude 
toward their jobs, keep in touch with the 
safety work done elsewhere, attend regional 
and national safety conferences, and keep 
abreast of the literature of their field. Only 
in this way can they avoid the dangerous 
fallacy that a period of favorable experience, 
especially after some praiseworthy effort has 
been made, means that the accident problem 
has been “solved.” 


SoME SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


The following problems, commonly en- 
countered in the operation of city depart- 
ments, are subject to solution by means long 
established in industrial enterprises: 


General Problems: 


First aid for minor injuries; medical and hos- 
pital service for more serious injuries. 

The elimination of slips and falls, one of the 
commonest sources of injury, resulting both 
from unsafe practices and from defective or 
inadequate equipment. 

The handling of materials, to avoid strains, 
hernias, and foot injuries. 

Machine guarding, involving the enclosure of 
power transmission equipment, points of op- 
eration, and other moving parts. 

The purchasing of machinery and equipment 
with safety specifications. 

The establishment of proper sanitary facilities, 
including drinking water, washrooms, and 
toilets. 

The purchase, control, and maintenance of per- 
sonal protective equipment (respirators, gog- 
gles, safety shoes, hard hats, special gloves, 
etc.). 

The protection of the public against injury 
where city employees are working, particu- 
larly where electrical hazards are involved. 


Special Departmental Problems: 


Sewage and gas: the testing of hazardous work- 
ing conditions, such as oxygen deficiency or 
poisonous gases in sewers and trenches; the 
inspection of potentially unsafe buildings; 
trenching and laying of pipe, excavation and 
construction, chemical burns, bacterial infec- 
tion (accident prevention methods deve!oped 
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by construction, chemical, and public utilities 
industries ). 

Electrical: falls from poles, ladders, and ele- 
vated structures, burns and shock, boiler room 
hazards, handling hot line tools and other 
equipment (accident prevention methods de- 
veloped by the public utilities industry). 

Water: artesian well drilling, operation of filtra- 
tion plants, drowning hazards, trenching and 
shoring (accident prevention methods devel- 
oped by construction and allied industries). 

Garbage collection: strains and hernias, vehicle 
hazards, cuts and: other injuries from handling 
material, disease hazards (accident prevention 
methods covered by general safe practice and 
health materials developed by many indus- 
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tries). 

Inspection services: falls, shock, entanglement 
hazards in elevator inspection; steam burns. 
suffocation, and poison gases in boiler inspec. 
tion (special materials developed by the Na. 
tional Safety Council and other accident pre. 
vention sources). 

Vehicle operation: hazards common to commer- 
cial vehicle use (accident prevention methods 
developed by fleet users, city traffic bureaus, 
and other agencies). 

Information on accident prevention meth- 
ods for hundreds of hazards is available from 
the National Safety Council, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 














Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


“a 











Procedure in Changing Daily Wage 
Employees to Annual Pay Basis 


What has been the experience of cities that 
have put hourly or daily wage and sea- 
sonal employees on monthly or annual pay 
basis and how was the change-over carried 
out? 


OME of the considerations to be weighed 

in making a change-over to an annual 

or monthly pay basis were discussed in an 

article by Kenneth Dougan, “Employment 

of Labor on an Annual Basis,” in the Janu- 

ary, 1943, issue of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT. 

Officials of several cities have supplied cer- 
tain details on methods and results. 

Des Mornes, Iowa: All classes of labor 
have been employed on an annual basis for 
several years and are given the same treat- 
ment as other regular full-time employees 
with regard to sick leaves, vacations, and 
promotions. In stabilizing the work of the 
paving repair division, for example, much 
temporary paving repair is now done after 
the regular paving season is over. Street 
crews not engaged in year-around work 


gravel unpaved streets during the winter 
season when there is no excessive amount of 
snow to remove. Street cleaning is carried 
on throughout the year and when heavy 
snows require more labor than the street 
cleaning crews provide, all other regular 
crews are assigned to snow removal work. 
The amount of time gained during the heavy 
season in working hours over and above the 
regular five-day week of 40 hours often 
amounts to more than 25 working days, 
which are compensated for by time off at the 
end of the year. In transposing the hourly 
or daily rate into an annual rate, city officials 
and representatives of the union agreed that 
the length of the work year be 240 eight- 
hour days, that overtime be allowed for all 
work in excess of an eight-hour day or a 
40-hour week, that sick leave be allowed, 
that an annual salary be paid in 24 equal 
semimonthly payments, and that wages at 
the prevailing rate be paid for all work over 
the yearly schedule. Although the over-all 
cost of the work done by these employees 
was increased, the change to the annual pay 
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basis has resulted in a lower rate of employee 
turnover, in recruitment of a better type of 
employee, and in better work planning and 
scheduling. 

Dattas, Texas: Late in 1941 Dallas 
transferred all laborers from an hourly to a 
monthly basis and set up three classes of 
salary ranges which permit recognition of 
meritorious service and promotion from one 
class of labor to another. The plan increased 
labor costs approximately 4.6 per cent but 
nothing has ever been done for labor in 
Dallas which has secured such good results 
in improved morale, according to the city 
manager. Laborers are not eligible for a 
monthly salary until they have been em- 
ployed continuously for six months, which 
eliminates seasonal workers who remain on 
the usual rate. All laborers are allowed the 
same sick and annual leaves granted to cler- 
ical personnel. 

New York City: Approximately 1,000 
asphalt workers, tractor operators, cable 
testers, and battery men have been trans- 
ferred from an hourly to a monthly pay 
basis. Work schedules and assignments were 
replanned to stabilize the work and it is not 
now necessary to lay off employees in off 
seasons. The method used in transposing the 
hourly or daily rate into the annual or 
monthly rate is as follows: Employees were 
in most instances offered annual rates slight- 
ly higher than earnings for a limited time on 
a per dollar rate. For example, seasonal 
workers who had been paid on the basis of 
210 days a year, seven hours a day, have 
agreed to accept a per annum rate for 250 
days, eight hours per day. The annual rate 
is lower than the earnings on a per dollar 
basis for the equivalent time worked, but 
higher than the aggregate amount earned on 
the 210-day basis. Overtime is compensated 
by equivalent time off. The new plan has 
reduced the employee turnover, and the men 
are available all year instead of for a limited 
time. Most of the mechanics, bricklayers. 
dockbuilders, painters, and machinists have 
not yet been put on an annual basis. 

Detroit, Micu1cANn: Some 700 employ- 
ees formerly on an hourly rate basis, except 
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seasonal workers on street paving repairs 
and summer help in the parks and recreation 
department, were placed on the salary pay- 
roll as of July 1, 1942. They receive the same 
treatment as other regular full-time em- 
ployees with regard to sick leaves and vaca- 
tions (after eight consecutive months of 
service), and retirement benefits, and eligi- 
bility for promotion. In going to the yearly 
rate, the hourly rate was multiplied by 2,080 
hours to arrive at the annual pay. Overtime 
is compensated by a combination of equiva- 
lent time off and payment for hours worked. 


No Reward Money for Police 


In the case of apprehended criminals for 
whom rewards are offered, does the reward 
money go to the arresting officer or does 
it go to the city? 


Most police departments now prohibit 
members of the force from accepting 
rewards for the apprehension of criminals. 
Such moneys usually are turned over to the 
general fund of the city or to the police pen- 
sion fund. The fact that a reward has been 
paid to a police officer has on numerous 
occasions in the past enabled counsel to con- 
vince jurors that alleged confessions were 
not made by the defendants but were signed 
by them under duress, referring to the pros- 
pects of receiving a reward in event of con- 
viction as the incentive or motive actuating 
the police to “frame” the defendant. The 
police are or should be adequately compen- 
sated for their services and no extra emolu- 
ments should be extended for discharging 
the duties expected of them. Policemen are 
public servants and it is their duty, among 
other things, to detect and apprehend crim- 
inals, and unless it is specifically provided 
that they are entitled to accept special re- 
wards for performance of the regular pre- 
scribed duties, such moneys should go to the 
city. Under the merit system the achieve- 
ments of police officers are recorded and are 
considered when promotions are made. This 
should be sufficient incentive and reward for 
outstanding performance of duty. 
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Recent Postwar Planning Activities of 
Interest to Cities 
SERIES of six-day conferences on mu- 
nicipal postwar planning will be inaug- 
urated in September in the various states 
under the direction of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association with the cooperation of 
the American Society of Planning Officials 
and the state leagues of municipalities. These 
conferences will be in the nature of training 
institutes, and cities in each state will be 
asked by the state municipal league to desig- 
nate an appropriate official to attend and to 
pay his expenses. The American Municipal 
Association will organize and operate the 
institutes and the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials will prepare the course of study 
and assist in supplying the staff. The state 
leagues of municipalities in states where 
meetings are to be held will stimulate attend- 
ance and make local arrangements as to time 
and place. 

To guide municipal officials in developing 
their program for postwar planning the 
American Municipal Association has pre- 
pared a “Statement on Planning” which out- 
lines suggestions for municipal action. This 
statement and the entire planning program 
of AMA is sponsored by a special committee 
on planning consisting of Mayor Wilson W. 
Wyatt, of Louisville, as chairman; Charles 
E. Lee, formerly mayor of Decatur, Illinois; 
Herbert A. Olson, director of the Michigan 
Municipal League; Walter H. Blucher, ex- 
ecutive director of the American Society of 
Planning Officials; and Earl D. Mallery, 
executive director of the American Munic- 
ipal Association. 

The International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation and Public Administration Service will 
cooperate in carrying out various phases of 
the program. For example, a planning hand- 
book entitled Progressive Steps in Com- 
munity Planning, prepared by members of 
the staff of the National Resources Planning 
Board, will be published in September by 
PAS under the sponsorship of AMA, ASPO, 
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and ICMA. This pamphlet has been designed 
for the express purpose of aiding municipal 
officials in organizing their own planning 
programs. 

New Planning Agencies. The states of 
Ohio and Texas, in addition to the states 
previously mentioned (see July issue, pages 
208-209), have recently created postwar 
planning commissions. The new Ohio agency 
of 21 members will cooperate with local 
governments in the preparation of plans for 
postwar public works. The Texas agency is 
charged with making a study of postwar eco- 
nomic problems and with cooperating with 
other groups including local units. 

The city of Newark, New Jersey, has 
adopted an ordinance creating a planning 
board of nine members which is to serve as 
a clearinghouse for all governmental plans 
and projects and will undertake postwar 
municipal planning. 

Postwar Reserve Funds. Three more states 
—Florida, Maine, and New Hampshire—in 
addition to the seven mentioned in the June 
issue of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT (page 179) 
have enacted legislation this year authoriz- 
ing municipalities to establish capital re- 
serve funds for future public works con- 
struction. This action brings to 19 the total 
number of states whose local government 
units now have legal authority to lay aside 
money for postwar use. The other 16 states 
are Arizona, California, Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, and Washington. 

Urban Redevelopment. A means of effect- 
ing postwar plans for rehabilitating blighted 
areas is being sought in urban redevelopment 
laws. Four states (Kentucky, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, and New York) passed such laws in 
1941 and 1942. In addition, many state 
legislatures considered them during their 
1943 legislative sessions and they were 
adopted in Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Missouri (pending governor’s signature), 
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and Wisconsin. 

Housing. The housing authority of the 
city of Corpus Christi, Texas, has issued a 
report entitled Shelter Problems, released to 
the local planning commission as the first 
study of the local postwar plan being devel- 
oped by the commission. The report con- 
tains eight maps of the city and accompany- 
ing tissue over-sheets combine to tell the 
story of the incidence in various sections of 
the city of excessive population densities, 
juvenile delinquencies, police cases, fire calls, 
racial distribution, building activity, location 
of existing utilities, and high city protective 
service costs. The report then estimates the 
city’s 1950 housing needs and makes general 
recommendations for meeting them effi- 
ciently on the basis of the data given on 
the maps. 

War Industry. When Congress returns to 
Washington in September it is expected that 
one of the major problems which will be 
undertaken by the Senate committee on 
postwar economic policy and planning will 
be to make a study and recommendations on 
the disposal of government-owned war indus- 
trial plants and properties. Many city plan- 
ning agencies have inquired as to what will 
be done with the many large plants after 
the war. Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development, has 
announced appointment of a special research 
committee of businessmen, ‘“‘advised by dis- 
tinguished economists and social scientists,” 
to deal with the questions of “what should 
be done with government-owned war plants, 
how war production will «= liquidated, and 
what will happen to government-owned sur- 
pluses.”’ 

Publications. Among the recent publica- 
tions relating to postwar planning is a 
pamphlet entitled Plan Now for Future Pub- 
lic Works, issued by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in which localities 
are urged to prepare plans and specifications 
now for deferred and other needed and es- 
sential facilities without waiting to see what 
the federal government plans to do. The 
Twentieth Century Fund has issued a study 
and discussion manual entitled Wartime 
Facts and Postwar Problems, and the Na- 


tional Committee on the Housing Emer- 
gency, Inc., has issued a report entitled The 
Niagara Frontier Plans for Peace which sug- 
gests steps in redeveloping outmoded urban 
neighborhoods. (For list of new planning 
publications, see page 250 this issue.) 


Provisions of Union Agreements with 
Cities Reviewed 


HIRTY-TWO union agreements are 

known to have been signed by municipal- 
ities as the result of collective bargaining with 
either the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees (AFL) or 
the State, County, and Municipal Workers of 
America (CIO). With the exception of Phila- 
delphia all of the cities have less than 100,000 
population and are located mainly in Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania. Gener- 
ally, the workers covered by these agree- 
ments are mechanics, street cleaners, jan- 
itors, laborers, truck drivers, attendants, and 
so on, but the white collar groups (clerks, 
stenographers, teachers) and superintend- 
ents and foremen are included in some agree- 
ments. The agreements are bilateral and 
signed by the public party and the union 
representatives. They cover such employ- 
ment relationship issues as union recognition, 
seniority rules, wages, and grievance adjust- 
ments. The provisions of the 32 agreements 
have been analyzed by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in Memorandum 
No. 9 of its industrial relations division, 
and the following is a summary of this 
report. 

Union Recognition. Some agreements in- 
clude clauses to the effect that hiring is the 
sole responsibility of the public party. How- 
ever, 11 of the 32 agreements provide for the 
union shop, i.e., that all persons employed in 
the department concerned must be or be- 
come members of the union within a period 
30 or 60 days after employment and remain 
members in good standing thereafter. Three 
agreements specify that all new employees 
shall become union members but make no 
reference to the obligation of present em- 
ployees to join. Nine of the 32 agreements 
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provide for recognition of the union as the 
sole bargaining representative of the em- 
ployees covered but make no statements con- 
cerning the requirement and desirability that 
employees shall become union members. The 
remaining agreements merely state that the 
union is recognized as the agent of its mem- 
bers only. Several agreements provide for 
periodic conferences between a committee of 
the union and the heads of municipal depart- 
ments for the purpose of establishing “just”’ 
working rules or the discussion of other mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 

Check-Off of Union Dues. Six of the 32 
agreements provide for the check-off of union 
dues upon individual authorization of the 
members. Only one agreement makes the 
check-off system compulsory. 

Adjustment of Disputes. Nine of the 32 
agreements provide procedures for the ad- 
justment of grievances beginning with dis- 
cussions between the union representative 
and the complaining employee’s immediate 
superior and extending to the highest law- 
making authority of the city but without 
referral to arbitration. Among the matters 
which might be considered as cause for griev- 
ances are reduction of pay or position, sus- 
pension, lay-off, promotions, and dismissals. 
The majority of the agreements require a 
written notice of discharge or demotion, 
accompanied by a statement of the reasons. 

Eighteen of the 32 agreements provide for 
the final settlement of disputes by impartial 
arbitration either initially or following un- 
successful use of grievance procedures. Most 
of them specify an arbitration board com- 
posed of members appointed by the union 
and the highest lawmaking authority of the 
city, these two to appoint a third impartial 
chairman. Six of the agreements provide 
that the United States Department of Labor 
or the state labor agency shall select the 
neutral member if the partisan members are 
unable to agree on a third. 

Strikes and Lock-Outs. In eight of the 32 
agreements strikes and lock-outs are ex- 
pressly forbidden either by a direct state- 
ment to that effect or by an affirmation of 
the union’s no-strike policy. The other agree- 
ments contain no reference to strikes and 
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lock-outs, leaving the question an open one 
between the parties, except insofar as the 
constitutions of the unions themselves may 
renounce the strike weapon. The constitu- 
tion of the SCMWA requires that when a 
local union contemplates strike action it 
must first advise the national officers of its 
intention and then “be guided by the advice 
and decisions of the national officers.” The 
constitution of the AFSCME states that the 
methods of obtaining the objects of the or- 
ganization shall be petitioning, by cooperat- 
ing with officials, by promoting legislation, 
and by other lawful means. 

Wages and Hours. Wage provisions in 
agreements vary from those which provide 
detailed job classifications and rates to those 
which state that the union may make sug- 
gestions to the head of the department. 
Eleven agreements simply refer to wage 
changes as a subject for negotiation between 
the immediate parties, and several others 
state that “all wages will be the wage rate as 
provided by the budget.” All of the agree- 
ments studied set forth the length of the 
workweek and workday and overtime rates, 
with hours ranging from 40 to 48 hours per 
week, 8 hours per day. Time and a half is 
provided for overtime, with some agreements 
denying overtime premium pay to monthly 
or salaried employees. 

Seniority. The principle of seniority, gen- 
erally on a department-wide basis, is recog- 
nized to a varying degree in all of the agree- 
ments studied. Seniority generally begins 
after a probationary period of two to six 
months’ service, when it is made retroactive 
to the date of hiring. In determining pro- 
motion and increase or decrease in number 
of employees, some agreements state ability, 
previous record, and family status are to be 
given equal consideratiqn with seniority. 
However, problems of lay-off, rehiring, and 
transfer are generally treated on a straight 
seniority basis. 

Leaves of Absence. Of the 32 agreements, 
26 specifically grant vacations with pay— 
generally two weeks after 12 months of serv- 
ice. Provisions for paid holidays numbering 
from six to 12 are contained in seven of the 
32 agreements. Provision for paid sick leave 
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is found in 14 of the 32 agreements, the 
usual period being 10 days, sometimes cumu- 
lative to 30 days over a three-year period. 

Miscellaneous. Among other subjects men- 
tioned in these agreements are call pay, rules 
on emergency work, safety equipment, physi- 
cal examinations, and the use of bulletin 
boards. Most agreements run for one year 
or for an indefinite period, with the possibil- 
ity of termination at any time by written 
notice from either party at least 30 days in 
advance. 

Other Types of Labor Statements. In 
addition to the bilateral agreements, 15 cities 
are known to have unilateral statements and 
memoranda affecting labor relations. In 
some the union is referred to as an inter- 
ested party, thereby reflecting a degree of 
recognition, while other statements make no 
reference to a union although they may have 
been issued following discussion or exchange 
of letters with the union representative of 
city employees. Among cities which have 
such statements in effect are Bay City, Dear- 
born, and Detroit, Michigan, and Canton, 
Ohio. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics rules and regulations of personnel 
policy and procedure adopted by the mu- 
nicipality are in certain instances regarded 
by unions as the direct outcome of their 
negotiations. 


Uncle Sam and City Cooperate in 
Building Auditorium 

ORFOLK, Virginia (144,332), with the 
assistance of the federal government 

is completing a servicemen’s recreation cen- 
ter building which will serve as a municipal 
arena-auditorium after the war. The govern- 
ment planned about two years ago to erect 
a temporary building to serve merely as a 
recreation center during the war and allo- 
cated $280,000 of Lanham Act funds for the 
purpose. Norfolk city officials proposed the 
erection of the permanent building, and after 
the project had been stopped because of a 
shortage of structural steel the plans were 
tevised to substitute reinforced concrete. The 
building will cost approximately $800,000, of 
which the government furnished $280,000 
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and the city $420,000 in addition to the site 
valued at $75,000. 

Under one roof will be included a large 
arena and theater-type auditorium which 
will serve in wartime as a recreation center 
for servicemen and in peacetime as a com- 
munity center for athletic events, exhibitions, 
concerts, plays, and conventions. Designed 
for roller skating and dancing, the arena will 
have a floor-stage space 100 feet square and 
4,899 seats, of which 3,152 will be on the 
main floor, the rest in the galleries. The 
auditorium, with its own separate stage, will 
have a seating capacity of 1,902. The city 
retains title to the property but has leased 
the site and improvements to the War De- 
partment for the duration without charge. 


Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 

OUSING. Congress authorized an addi- 

tional $300,000,000 for construction of 
war housing for inmigrant workers during 
the year ending next June 30, but actually 
voted only $100,000,000. Congress also 
amended the Lanham Act to require the 
removal of all temporary public-financed and 
-owned war housing within two years after 
the President terminates the state of na- 
tional emergency he declared on September 
8, 1939. The administrator of the National 
Housing Agency is permitted to make excep- 
tions if he finds, after consultation with 
local committees, that certain war housing 
“is still needed in . . . the orderly demobiliza- 
tion of the war effort,” but all such excep- 
tions must be re-examined annually. Re- 
serves are to be set up from rental income 
to cover expenses incident to the removal of 
such housing. 

Wage and Labor Stabilization. The War 
Manpower Commission has no authority to 
regulate employment practices of cities. 
Municipal governments are not bound by the 
hiring-and-firing regulations prescribed by 
WMC. No city is required to respect the 
labor stabilization program adopted in its 
area or region, but any city may elect of its 
own volition to become a party to the stabili- 
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zation program. If it is not a party to the 
program, the city may hire anyone at any 
starting wage. This is the interpretation 
that the American Municipal Association has 
given the first formal ruling by War Man- 
power Commissioner Paul V. McNutt on the 
legal relation between local governments and 
WMC. Only a few cities have elected to 
come under the WMC labor stabilization 
program in their areas. 

A city may hire workers from other essen- 
tial activities and may offer higher wages. 
But by the same token all other employers 
may pirate labor from the city. Neither the 
United States Employment Service nor the 
WMC can refuse a municipal employee the 
right to transfer his services back to the city 
after a leave of absence to work with a gov- 
ernment agency or in an essential industry. 

Civilian Defense. Congress cut the budget 
of the Office of Civilian Defense about 30 
per cent, which compelled the Washington 
office to dismiss 200 employees, abandon its 
speakers’ information bureau and movie film 
exchange, and curtail other activities. . 
Another casualty of the economy drive was 
OWI’s weekly Victory Bulletin, which was 
discontinued with the issue of June 30... . 
The federal government in the enactment of 
H. R. 2536 assumed responsibility for re- 
habilitating disabled civilian defense work- 
ers. 

Federal Property. Congress has authorized 
lending NYA’s valuable school properties 
(some $90,000,000 of machinery, for in- 
stance) to state and local vocational schools 
but not until federal agencies (the Army 
and Navy) have had first call on these prop- 
erties. Local governments and boards of 
education may borrow what is left if they 
apply before October 21 to the director of 
procurement for NYA personal property and 
to the commissioner of education for NYA 
real property. 

Highways. Congress amended the Road 
Act of 1916 to authorize the commissioner of 
public roads to spend $50,000,000 “in coop- 
eration with highway departments” for plan- 
ning routes between, through, and around 
urban localities. The money will be used 
for “surveys, plans, specifications, and esti- 
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mates.” According to officials of the Public 
Roads Administration much of the planning 
will be done in urban areas if the cities 
request it. The amendment also authorizes 
the commissioner to reimburse state and 
local governments for repair of damage to 
roads and streets caused by the military or 
by a federal contractor or other agency in 
connection with war or national defense 
activities. Notice of claim for such damage 
must be filed within 30 days after the dam- 
age occurs, the claims being submitted 
through state highway departments. State 
highway departments may now for the first 
time spend federal road-aid money to pur- 
chase rights-of-way for the federal aid high- 
way system inside municipal limits, and the 
Federal Works Agency is authorized to pay 
50 per cent of the cost of acquisition by 
state and local governments of toll bridges. 

Salvage of Street Railway Rails. The War 
Production Board has cancelled contracts or 
ended negotiations for rail removal and 
street repaving contracts with approximately 
150 cities, according to the National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, and of this 
number all but 10 cases have been settled 
to the satisfaction of the cities. The reason 
for this action is that the “scrap” situation 
has improved so that the rails are not 
needed. In the case of some cities there was 
a dispute as to whether a real contract was 
in existence since neither WPB nor War 
Materials, Inc., had actually signed the 
papers although the cities had signed them. 
As a result of this experience some cities plan 
to require that federal agencies sign future 
contracts first or at the same time as the 
city. 

“Federal Hindrance” Clause in Contracts. 
The city attorney of San Diego, California, 
has drafted a “federal hindrance” clause 
which is to be inserted in all contracts by the 
city for the purchase of wartime material or 
equipment or for construction work. The 
purpose of the clause is to provide a reason- 
able procedure to be followed when specified 
conditions arise as the result of any federal 
law, rule, or regulation so that any difficul- 
ties in probable litigation can be avoided. 
The clause is included in the instructions 
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issued to prospective bidders, and provides 
that the city council may, if possible, re- 
move the cause which prevents performance, 
extend the contract for a certain period, re- 
negotiate or amend the contract with the 
consent of the contractor, or terminate the 
contract without liability upon the city or 
the contractor. 

Substitute Materials. The Governmental 
Division of the War Production Board, at 
the request of the Library Service Division 
of the United States Office of Education, has 
prepared a list of suggested substitutes for 
essential library supplies. In some instances 
where replacement is difficult or impossible, 
suggestions are offered for prolonging usabil- 
ity of present equipment. 

Defense Public Works. Congress author- 
ized an additional $200,000,000 for public 
works and community facility requirements 
under the Lanham Act but appropriated 
only $50,000,000. During the committee 
hearings on the measure it was brought out 
repeatedly that without extension of their 
water and sewer systems or additional school 
facilities, many hard-pressed localities would 
not be able to accommodate the influx of 
workers. 

Priorities. The War Production Board 
recently announced that form WPB-617 is 
to replace form PD-200, used in making 
application for authority to begin construc- 
tion and for priority assistance, effective 
July 1. The new form constitutes an appli- 
cation for allotment of controlled materials, 
and the filing of any additional forms sup- 
plementing the application for authority to 
begin construction will no longer be neces- 
sary. 

The Construction Machinery Division of 
WPB recently announced that certification 
“in a writing” required before a purchaser 
can obtain construction machinery repair 
parts to meet an actual or impending break- 
down may be made in the form of a tele- 
graphic certification. The telegram should 
contain the information required to be set 
forth in such written certification. 

A recent amendment to Preference Rating 
Order P-141 provides assignment of ratings 
of AA-1 to orders for maintenance and re- 
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pair materials, and for operating supplies 
of public sanitary sewerage facilities. 


Employees’ Cafeteria and Recreation 
Room in City Hall 
ANSAS City, Missouri (399,178), in an 
effort to make the municipal service 
more attractive and to improve employee 
morale, has equipped a large lounge and rec- 
reation room, set aside a special room for 
emergency medical service, inaugurated pub- 
lication of a monthly magazine, and is now 
installing a modern cafeteria and lunchroom 
—all in the city hall. Other steps taken dur- 
ing the last two or three years to improve 
personnel practices include the adoption of a 
comprehensive personnel system and the 
establishment of an employees’ credit union 
and a hospital group insurance plan. 

The need for a lounge was evidenced sev- 
eral months ago when more and more em- 
ployees began to bring their lunches and 
had no place to eat or relax during the lunch 
hour. A large room on the fifth floor of the 
city hall was equipped for this purpose. 
Then it was found that many employees 
who brought their lunches also patronized 
the soft drink station in the lobby. This was 
a public relations liability because it de- 
tracted from the dignity of the city hall. To 
remedy this situation the city is now install- 
ing a cafeteria and lunchroom adjacent to 
the lounge. In the meantime the lounge is 
being remodelled and equipped with com- 
fortable chairs, radios, and technical jour- 
nals. Adjacent to the quiet lounge is a large 
room equipped for table tennis and other 
games for those who desire more strenuous 
relaxation during the lunch hour. 

An emergency room on the 10th floor near 
the office of the public health nurses has 
been equipped for use by employees who 
become ill during office hours or who need 
first aid attention as a result of accidents. 

An important factor in helping acquaint 
employees with the city’s business and the 
people who do the work is Municipal Mirror, 
the city employees’ own monthly magazine. 
It was first issued in August, 1941, as a 
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small 24-page magazine, multigraphed in the 
city’s duplicating shop, and the editorial 
staff consisted of employees who volunteered 
their services. With the growing manpower 
shortage these employees found it increas- 
ingly difficult to find time for this extracur- 
ricular activity, and this together with the 
need for a civilian defense publicist resulted 
in the appointment of a public relations 
secretary who devotes one-third of his time 
to editing the magazine and two-thirds to 
civilian defense work. Beginning with the 
July, 1943, issue Municipal Mirror was 
enlarged to 814x111 inches and printed by 
letterpress. The July issue contains many 
pictures, feature articles about municipal 
services, an honor roll for servicemen, and 
many columns of news and comments about 
individual employees. Future issues will also 
carry brief reviews of council action affecting 
the administration. The cost of printing the 
magazine by letterpress is $177 per month 
for approximately 3,300 copies plus about 
$60 a month additional for cuts. Copies are 
distributed with end-of-the-month pay 
checks, publication costs being financed by a 
charge of 7 cents a copy paid out of depart- 
mental budgets. 

These and other steps which the city has 
taken in the past three years to build em- 
ployee morale have resulted in improved 
relationships between employees and offi- 
cials, the gradual adoption of the service 
ideal, and in making municipal employment 
more attractive—L. P. CooxrncHay, city 
manager, Kansas City, Missouri. 


City Adopts Retirement Plan for 
All Employees 

F ERNDALE, Michigan (22,523), recently 

adopted a charter amendment providing 
an actuarial type retirement system for all 
city employees who earn more than $400 a 
year, except policemen and firemen. Police- 
men and firemen are covered by a separate 
retirement system; however, they may be in- 
cluded in the new system by action of the 
city commission concurred in by a majority 
of the policemen and firemen. The charter 
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amendment provides for compulsory retire- 
ment of general employees at the age of 67, 
and policemen and firemen at 62. Optional 
retirement is provided for at ages 60 and 55, 
respectively. Employees are required to con- 
tribute 5 per cent of their wages toward their 
retirement allowances and the city contrib- 
utes the remainder of the funds necessary 
to pay benefits and accumulate reserves to 
offset additions to the retirement rolls. In 
addition to service retirement benefits, the 
plan provides benefits covering disability in 
line of duty, disability not in line of duty, 
and death in line of duty. The pensions pay- 
able will approximate one-half of the annual 
average pay an employee receives during the 
10 years preceding retirement if the em- 
ployee has 30 years of city service. The pen- 
sions are proportionately reduced if the em- 
ployee has a lesser number of years of serv- 
ice. The maximum pension payable has been 
fixed at $1,800 a year. The plan is admin- 
istered by a board of trustees consisting of 
nine members — four city officials, four 
elected employee members, and one citizen 
appointed by the city commission.—Jay F. 
GipBs, city manager, Ferndale, Michigan. 


Cities Urged to Consider Landfill 
Method of Refuse Disposal 

PECIAL attention should be given to the 

sanitary landfill method of disposal of 
mixed municipal refuse, according to a report 
entitled Recommended Wartime Refuse Dis- 
posal Practice issued by the United States 
Public Health Service. Incineration has 
proved to be one of the most satisfactory 
methods of disposal, especially from the 
standpoint of sanitation, according to the 
report, but large changes in the population 
of some cities have resulted in excess 
amounts of waste which cannot be handled 
in existing incinerators, thus creating a con- 
dition requiring expansion of the disposal 
facilities. An area of 0.75 to 1.5 acres and 
a depth of fill of 6 feet is required each year 
for a population of 10,000. With regard to 
equipment, the report states that for com- 
munities of less than 20,000 population a 1 
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cubic yard bull-clam shovel mounted on a 
35 horsepower tracklaying tractor is suffi- 
cient for all fill operations. For larger cities 
the use of power shovels or draglines in com- 
bination with heavy bulldozers is preferable. 

Major points of operation include the cov- 
ering of exposed surfaces with earth as 
promptly as is consistent with proper opera- 
tions, the object being to make a closed fill 
of each day’s deposit. Also, the working face 
of the fill should be kept as narrow as pos- 
sible. A depth of eight feet is recommended 
as the optimum for the typical sanitary fill. 
Where greater depths are necessary, the fill- 
ing should be carried on in stages. The report 
recommends a minimum depth of cover of 
24 inches and stresses a program of mainte- 
nance of the landfill after initial filling opera- 
tions are completed. 

The essential elements of various disposal 
methods are discussed in the report. Recent 
legislation against the use of hogfeeding as 
a method of disposal is reviewed, and the 
best current practice in the operation of 
landfills is outlined in detail. 


Two States Permit Cities to Provide 
Services by Joint Agreement 
T= legislatures of Minnesota and Penn- 

sylvania recently passed laws which em- 
power local governments to enter into joint 
agreements for the provision of municipal 
services. The Minnesota law (Chapter 557) 
provides that any “two or more local gov- 
ernmental units, by agreement entered into 
through action of their governing bodies, 
may jointly exercise any power common to 
the contracting parties.” The term “govern- 
mental unit” includes every city, village, 
borough, county, town, and school district. 
The law provides that residence require- 
ments for holding office in any governmental 
unit are not to apply to any officer appointed 
to carry out any such agreement. The Penn- 
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sylvania law applies only to cities of the 
third class, boroughs, incorporated towns, 
and townships. “Two or more such munic- 
ipalities may jointly cooperate in the exercise 
and in the performance of their respective 
governmental powers, duties, and functions 
relating to the public health, recreation, zon- 
ing, and municipal planning.” 

Both laws provide that any joint agree- 
ment shall set forth the purpose and the 
means by and through which cooperation is 
to be effected, provide for the allocation of 
costs and expenses, and provide for the man- 
ner in which joint properties shall be dis- 
posed of or shared upon termination of the 
agreement. 

These laws are designed to allow coopera- 
tion between adjacent municipalities, es- 
pecially in metropolitan areas, in helping to 
solve problems without recourse to annexa- 
tion or consolidation of smaller units with a 
larger central city, a procedure which is gen- 
erally opposed by suburban units. Thus, 
functional cooperation is made optional 
based upon joint agreement and implemented 
by administrative regulations adopted by the 
municipalities entering into such an agree- 
ment. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 
International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Chicago, August 31 to September 3. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Chicago, September 10-14. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Chicago, September 29 to October 1. 

American Public Health Association—New 
York, October 12-14. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—St. Louis, October 12-14. 

American Public Works Association—Chi- 
cago, October 24-27. 

American Municipal Association—Chicago, 
October 27-29. 
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This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
Construction contracts for the first 29 weeks of 
1943, ending July 22, totalled $2,021,386,000, 
an average of $69,703,000 for each of the 29 
weeks. On the weekly average basis, 1943 con- 
struction is 63 per cent below the $5,847,- 
020,000 for the 30-week period last year. Pri- 
vate construction is 34 per cent lower than last 
year, and public work is down 66 per cent 
when adjusted for the difference in the number 
of weeks. The minimum size projects included 
are: waterworks and waterways projects, $15,- 
000; other public works, $25,000; industrial 
buildings, $40,000; other buildings, $150,000. 
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This chart shows the cost-of-living trends for 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
cities. The index of cost of living on June 15, 
1943, the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, was 124.8 (1935-39 average = 100), 0.2 
per cent lower than on May 15, when the index 
stood at 125.1. This decrease compares with 
increases of 0.8 per cent for the month ending 
May 15, 1.1 per cent for the month ending 





April 15, and 1.5 for the month ending March 
15. A drop in the price of fresh vegetables and 
butter was mainly responsible for the decrease, 
for other living costs remained relatively stable. 
The June 15 index is 26.6 per cent higher than 
that of August 15, 1939, the month before the 
outbreak of the war, when the cost-of-living 
index was 98.6. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.83 per 
cent on August 1, 1943, as compared with 1.86 
on July 1. The previous all-time low was that 
of November 1, 1941, when the index was 1.90 
per cent. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totalled 1,610 in June, 1943, a 48 per cent drop 
from the June, 1941, figure of 3,114, and 24 per 
cent less than-in June, 1942, when traffic deaths 
totalled 2,120. Traffic deaths during the first 
six months of 1943 totalled 10,030, as compared 
with 14,690 in 1942 and 17,028 in 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














Prohibits Police Membership in FOP 
HE supreme court of Michigan on June 30 
upheld the action of the police and fire 

board of Lansing in prohibiting command offi- 

cers of the police department from becoming 
members of the Fraternal Order of Police, con- 
fining membership to patrolmen, and prohib- 
iting associate or honorary membership in the 
FOP. The court said that the fact that asso- 
ciate members were furnished with a member- 
ship card and a car emblem indicating that 
special privileges would be conferred on such 
members was sufficient to support the decision 
of the police board that membership in the 
organization was contrary to local public policy. 


Deductions from Employees’ Pay 


Some cities are making as many as 20 sep- 
arate deductions from the pay of municipal em- 
ployees, most of which are for insurance com- 
panies or local vendors. For example, Los 
Angeles makes 17 deductions, 8 of which are 
for private insurance companies, and Portland, 
Oregon, makes 13 deductions, several of which 
are not for public purposes. The Municipal 
Finance Officers Association at its recent annual 
conference went on record as opposing the use 
of local government offices as collection agencies 
for private business. 


Sludge for Fertilizer 


Some cities have found that properly pre- 
pared sludge is of real value as crop fertilizer. 
The Grand Rapids, Michigan, sewage treatment 
plant sells Rapidgro at 55 cents per bag, and 


* Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


Grandgro which has a nitrogen content of 6 
per cent is sold at $2.25 per 100 lbs. Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, sells sludge in the granulated form 
at prices approximating $3.50 per cubic yard, 
and in unprocessed form at $1.75 per cubic 
yard. Production of fertilizer from sludge has 
been practiced for a number of years in Canton 
(Ohio), Chicago, Dayton, Los Angeles County, 
Milwaukee, Pasadena, Plainfield (New Jersey), 
Rockford (Illinois), and Toledo, and is now 
being considered by Amarillo, Texas. 


Pay Increases for City Employees 


Grosse Pointe, Michigan (6,179), re- 
cently established an employees security pay 
fund. Every pay period each employee’s ac- 
count will be credited with a 10 per cent in- 
crease recently granted to all regular employees 
and the money will be invested in war bonds. 
The employee will not receive the money until 
he leaves the city’s employment. If he dies, the 
money is to be turned over to his next of kin. 
The employee will also receive his proportion- 
ate share of interest earnings. . . . Citizens of 
Denver, Colorado (322,412), recently voted a 
15 per cent pay increase for police and firemen 
effective July 1. 


Early Curfew in Large Cities 


Many cities have adopted curfew ordinances, 
including Boston, San Francisco, Denver, and 
Portland (Oregon), and other cities are enforc- 
ing such ordinances adopted a number of years 
ago. The age limits are “under 14” in Cleve- 
land, Indianapolis, and Denver; “under 16” in 
Boston, Minneapolis, Seattle, Oakland, and St. 
Paul; “under 18” in Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Portland. The hour limits are 9 P.M. in 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Boston, Minneapolis. 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Oakland, and St. 
Paul; 10 p.m. in Chicago, Detroit, Seattle, Den- 
ver, and Portland; 11 p.m. in Philadelphia and 
12 midnight in San Francisco, according to a 
memorandum recently prepared by the munici- 
pal reference librarian of Milwaukee for the 
mayor’s special committee on juvenile delin- 
quency problems. 
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Curfew Must Ring Tonight 


Covington, Kentucky (62,018), has passed a 
curfew ordinance providing that persons under 
16 are not to be in any streets, alleys, or public 
places of Covington at night after 10:30 during 
the months from May 1 to November 1 and 
after 9:30 from November 1 to May 1 unless 
accompanied by parent or guardian or unless 
there exists a reasonable necessity for being out 
that time of night. The arresting officer must 
take the youngster to his home and ascertain 
whether he is within the parent’s control. Vio- 
lators of the ordinance are to be fined from $1 
to $50 for each offense. 


Cities Relax Zoning Rules on Housing 


Many cities are relaxing their zoning regula- 
tions for greater utilization of existing housing 
facilities. Cities are maintaining certain stand- 
ards by limiting the number of rooms rented 
and the number of persons taken in by a fam- 
ily, and by prohibiting installation of cooking 
facilities or property alterations which could 
become permanent as a result of lowered regu- 
lations. Among the cities that allow families in 
restricted areas to take in roomers and boarders 
are Detroit, Kansas City, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Portland (Me.). Detroit, for 
example, now permits renting of not more than 
three rooms in private residences in one-story 
and two-story single-residence districts. 


Two Cities Purchase Utilities 

Voters of Thatcher, Arizona (1,106), recently 
agreed to purchase for $450,000 the properties 
of the Arizona General Utilities Electric system 
that serves Thatcher and four other towns. 
Thatcher will make payments in lieu of taxes 
to the other towns and will make a 10 per cent 
rate reduction. . . . Frankfort, Kentucky (11,- 
492), has received court approval to buy the 
local light and water plants for $1,200,000 and 
to issue revenue bonds to finance the deal. It 
is reported that the city will reduce light and 
power rates about 22 per cent, with consumers 
receiving rebates on bills back to last Decem- 
ber 1. 


Parking Meters Gross $9.56 Monthly 

Wilmington, North Carolina (33,407), during 
the year ending June 30, 1943, received more 
than $49,800 revenue from 434 parking meters 
which were installed early in 1942 on most 
streets in the business section. Of this number 
360 are the penny-nickel variety permitting 12 
minutes’ parking for 1 cent or an hour’s parking 
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for 5 cents. An additional 33 are penny meters, 
allowing only 12 minutes’ parking in front of 
such greatly used buildings as the post office and 
city hall. Finally, 41 meters permitting two 
hours of parking for 5 cents have been in- 
stalled in the less-used business area. Total 
annual cost of collecting and counting the coins 
and keeping the meters in condition amounts 
to less than $5,000. In addition to being a 
sound investment financially, the parking meters 
have relieved traffic congestion and increased 
parking turnover, according to J. Fred Rippy, 
Jr., administrative assistant. 


New Tax Filing System 


City tax officials of Ilion, New York (8,927), 
now file records chronologically by number 
rather than alphabetically by owner’s name, 
making records in agreement with the tax roll 
itself. Street numbers are permanently assigned 
and the file arrangement is not disturbed when 
property changes hands. To determine if taxes 
have been paid on a particular property it is 
only a matter of seconds for a clerk, knowing 
only the location and number of the property, 
to refer to the proper file and have ready access 
to an 18-year record of taxes. Under the old 
system hours could be consumed in searches and 
in rearranging files when ownership changed. 


Improves Utility Accounting 


Grand Haven, Michigan (8,799), has sim- 
plified its utility hilling and accounting system 
by assigning the same account number for all 
three utility services—electric, water, and sew- 
age disposal—for each consumer. The change 
involves a rerouting of meter reading but makes 
the coding easier and posting more accurate. 
Account numbers in general ledgers were also 
simplified. For instance, L-103-a is accounts 
receivable light department, W-103-a is ac- 
counts receivable water department, S-103-a is 
accounts receivable sewer department. 


“Exempt” Properties No Longer Exempt 


One hundred sixty-two properties formerly 
enjoying a tax exemption status in Louisville, 
Kentucky (319,077), were assessed this year, as 
the result of a thorough examination made 
about a year ago of all privately owned prop- 
erties exempt from taxes. These properties 
have a total valuation of $2,454,000 and a tax 
levy of $58,843. While many owners of these 
properties have objected, local officials expect 
good results in clarifying this problem. 
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Dog Control Ordinances 


The dog regulation ordinances of 50 cities are 
analyzed in a recent report entitled Municipal 
Regulation of Dogs issued by the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The 
report includes a review of court decisions es- 
tablishing the validity of provisions for the 
licensing, summary destruction, registration, 
muzzling, and vaccinating of dogs. It also con- 
tains a suggested model ordinance annotated 
with reasons for the adoption of each section, 
and also a model ordinance to protect victory 
gardens from dogs. 


State Retirement Plans for Municipal 
Employees 

Eleven states now have statewide retirement 
plans for municipal employees, three states 
(Colorado, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin) hav- 
ing passed such laws in 1643. The Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin systems provide for optional 
inclusion of municipalities and for joint con- 
tributions by employees and cities. In Colorado 
coverage is automatic but by council action 
cities may exempt themselves from participa- 
tion. In Pennsylvania retirement is optional 
at 60 years and compulsory at 70; in Wisconsin, 
optional at 55 and compulsory at 65. Other 
states with statewide retirement plans adopted 
prior to 1943 are California, Illinois, Maine, 
Minnesota. New Jersey, New York, North Car- 
dlina, and Ohio. 


Two Million Dollar Surplus 


Buffalo, New York (575,901), ended the 
1942-43 fiscal year with a surplus of about 
$2,000,000. A portion of the surplus will be 
used to increase salaries and wages of city 
employees earning less than $3,900 a year... . 
All city employees of West Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida (33,693), earning not more than $250 a 
month were recently voted salary increases, 
including higher basic pay and a doubling of the 
war bonus voted last March. The city commis- 
sion has created a reserve account for replace- 
ment of equipment, deferred maintenance, and 
other necessary capital improvements. 


Microfilm Saves Space and Paper 


Alameda and San Diego counties (Califor- 
nia), Cook County (Illinois), the city of Bos- 
ton, and the states of Connecticut, Georgia, 
Idaho, Maine, Michigan, and Nevada, together 
with a number of federal agencies, have ac- 
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cepted the method of preserving records on 
microfilm. Interest in this photographic process 
has increased because of the demand for sal- 
vageable paper in the war effort, and public 
bodies have been enabled to preserve old rec- 
ords, at the same time releasing large quantities 
of waste paper. Reduction of storage space 
requirements is another important factor influ- 
encing acceptance of the microfilm idea, which 
permits recording upon a 34x1 inch film all the 
information contained on an original sheet the 
size of the conventional newspaper. 


Substitute Garbage Cans 


Pasadena, California (81,864), has revised its 
ordinance regulating the accumulation and col- 
lection of garbage to permit the use of newly 
developed refuse containers and also to pro- 
hibit the mixing of tin cans with the garbage. 
The shortage of conventional garbage cans, to- 
gether with the tin salvage campaign, prompted 
the revision. The revised ordinance permits the 
use of five-gallon to 20-gallon containers meet- 
ing the following specifications: Each can must 
be watertight, provided with handles and a tight- 
fitting cover, and constructed of one of the 
following materials: (1) galvanized metal; (2) 
continuously and tightly wound and cemented 
paper; (3) plywood; (4) a hardwood sheet 
with kraft paper facing on both sides; (5) solid 
wood, Additional requirements provide that the 
container shall be so constructed as to be water- 
proof, acidproof, and sturdy and resistant to 
external blows. 


Cities Exempt from Excise Taxes 


Local governmental agencies are exempted 
from the payment of federal excise taxes on 
numerous materials and equipment and on 
telephone and telegraph service, but in order 
to secure exemption it is necessary for the 
municipality to fill out and file with the vendor 
an exemption certificate when invoices are paid. 
The vendor then obtains a refund from his 
source of supply by furnishing exemption cer- 
tificate. Municipalities may still secure such 
exemptions retroactive to October 1, 1941. Fail- 
ure to claim exemption from these excise taxes 
is causing cities to lose thousands of dollars 
annually, according to Joseph W. Nicholson, 
city purchasing agent of Milwaukee, who ad- 
vises that some cities have been particularly 
lax in claiming exemption from the tax on 
the purchase of electric lamps, motor vehicles 
and parts, coal, radios, and radio parts and 
tubes. 
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$100,000 in War Bonds 


Colorado Springs, Colorado (36,789), through 
its department of public utilities, has spent 
about $1,000,000 in providing water, electric 
light and power, and gas service to three nearby 
army reservations. The gross utility income 
therefrom now amounts to about $25,000 a 
month. In some cases the federal government 
has advanced money in the form of connecting 
charges to be amortized over a period of five 
years by the city in credits on monthly utility 
bills. . . . Colorado Springs’ tax collections for 
the first four months of 1943 were 5.4 per cent 
greater than for the corresponding period of 
1940. The city has not had occasion to borrow 
money; in fact, $100,000 of current revenue 
has been invested in war bonds. 


Drinking Water Standards Revised 


A new set of drinking water standards, super- 
seding those in use since 1925, have been issued 
by the United States Public Health Service. 
The recommendations comprise two sections: 
(1) a statement of the standards and (2) a 
manual of waterworks practice representing the 
judgment of technical subcommittees. The new 
recommendations place high standards on the 
plant and distribution systems as to faulty 
plumbing hazards, cross connections, or unap- 
proved interconnections. The standards call for 
a minimum number of samples to be examined 
monthly, depending on the population served by 
the water system, and require the laboratories 
making these tests to be subject to inspection. 


Part-time Workers on City Jobs 


San Francisco city employees are allowed to 
take other city jobs for four hours a day after 
their regular work schedule has been completed. 

. During seasonal rush periods Alameda 
County, California, uses night crews of persons 
otherwise employed during the day. For ex- 
ample, a number of bank bookkeepers recently 
proved invaluable during a rush in the tax col- 
lector’s office. 


Electric Rates Cut in 17 Cities 


Rate reductions in one or more typical bills 
for residential electric service were made in 17 
of the 200 cities of more than 50,000 population 
during 1942, as compared with reductions made 
in 37 cities during 1941. Increases in one or 
more typical bills for residential services were 
made in three cities in 1942. The electric rates 
in effect on January 1, 1943, in all 200 cities 
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of more than 50,000 are contained in a repor 
published June 20 by the Federal Power Com. 
mission. Tacoma’s municipal plant again |e 
the nation’s larger cities with lowest bills fo, 
40, 100, 250, and 500 kilowatt-hours, and th 
lowest bills for 25 kilowatt-hours were onc 
more those of Chattanooga, Knoxville, ang 
Nashville, municipal systems which obtain 
power from the Tennessee Valley Authority, 


New Basis for Traffic Death Rates 


The National Safety Council has changed its 
method of computing traffic death rates, the 
rates now being determined on the basis of the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor 
vehicles. Previously the rates were computed on 
the basis of the number of deaths annually per 
100,000 population. The number of registered 
cars is said to be a better measure of the use 
of and exposure to motor vehicles and accidents 
than is population. The National Safety Coun. 
cil secured motor vehicle registration data for 
all cities of 10,000 or more from the R. R. Don. 
nelley Corporation of Chicago. 


Wichita to Replan City 


The city of Wichita, Kansas, which grew 
from a population of 72,227 in 1920 to an 
estimated 178,000 at the end of 1942, will be 
subjected to a complete replanning by the city 
planning commission during the next two years. 
The planning commission previously served in 
an advisory capacity only, but by recent legis- 
lation was given a more effective status. All 
physical improvements affecting the master plan 
will henceforth be referred to the planning com- 
mission for report and recommendations. The 
new replanning studies will be devoted to the 
orderly development of outlying areas, to 
streets, parks and parkway improvements, to 
improvement of sewerage and drainage facilities, 
to new subdivision regulation and zoning, and 
to transportation and other important factors. 


Georgia County Adopts Merit System 


Fulton County, Georgia, in which Atlanta is 
located, has established a civil service board 
appointed by the county commission. The board 
is authorized by law to enter into cooperative 
agreements with other federal, state, and mu- 
nicipal merit systems to permit the use of 
registers, and the acquiring of status by persons 
under any such system with standards compa- 
rable to the county civil service will by agree- 
ment be given status under the county system. 
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Council-Manager Developments 


Two small cities recently adopted the council- 
manager plan—Sweet Home, Oregon (1,090), 
and Thomasville, Georgia (12,683). Two other 
towns which were found to be operating under 
the manager plan have been added to the list: 
Marysville, Michigan 1,777), and Sylacauga, 
Alabama (6,269). This brings the total number 
of council-manager municipalities to 578 cities 
and seven counties, all but*24 of which are in 
the United States. 


Small City Develops Master Plan 


The municipal planning commission of Kings- 
port, Tennessee (14,404), assisted by the Ten- 
nessee State Planning Commission, has prepared 
a preliminary master plan for major streets, 
parks, and recreation areas which has been pub- 
lished as a circular entitled “Planning for Kings- 
port.” The commission intends to continue the 
development of master plans with studies re- 
lated to land use and zoning, school sites, water 
and sewer lines, and the further development of 
the business section and certain residential 
areas. The commission expresses the hope that 
the state will establish a regional planning com- 
mission which will prepare coordinated plans 
for the whole Kingsport community. 


State System of Municipal Airports 


Minnesota has taken steps toward setting up 
a state system of municipal airports by (1) 
adopting the comprehensive airport zoning pro- 
visions of the model zoning act prepared by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority; (2) setting up a 
public corporation known as the Metropolitan 
Airport Commission to develop airports for 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; (3) providing 
$1,000,000 for municipal airport development 
throughout the state over the next 10 years; 
and (4) approving (by the legislature) a consti- 
tutional amendment, which will be submitted to 
the voters, authorizing the state to construct and 
operate airports and to assist local governments 
in carrying on airport activities. 


Turnover in Personnel Agencies 


Eighty-three state and city personnel agencies 
have experienced a turnover of 47 per cent in 
their administrative and technical staff members 
since January 1, 1942, according to a survey 
made by the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada. There was no sig- 
nificant difference in rates of turnover for the 
29 state agencies and the 54 local agencies re- 
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porting. Of the 240 persons who left the agen- 
cies, 40 were drafted, 20 had enlisted, and 42 
were commissioned in the armed forces. Fifty- 
four others accepted employment with the fed- 
eral government, 21 transferred to other per- 
sonnel agencies, 10 took jobs with war indus- 
tries, and 56 left for other reasons. Despite the 
turnover, however, there has been an increase 
of nearly 6 per cent in the total number of 
administrative and technical employees since 
January, 1942, not counting staff members of 
agencies established since that time. 


OPA Approves Refuse Collection Charge 


The city of Wichita, Kansas (114,966), is 
considering municipal collection of garbage and 
refuse to be financed by a service charge of $8 
a year payable at the rate of $2 a quarter per 
dwelling unit. In approving the adoption of 
such a charge, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion advised City Manager Russell E. McClure 
that such a service charge by the city would 
not warrant a reduction in the maximum legal 
rent. . . . Redlands, California (14,324), re- 
cently increased the charge for garbage collec- 
tion service in the residential district from 45 
cents per month to 60 cents per month. 


Utilities Subject to Sales Tax 


A Kansas municipality is liable for the state 
sales and compensating use taxes on purchases 
of machinery and equipment which will be used 
in the operation of its utility plant. This recent 
ruling of the Kansas Supreme Court, in City of 
Chanute v. State Commission of Revenue and 
Taxation, was held not to be in conflict with 
constitutional and statutory provisions which 
exempt municipal property from assessment and 
taxation, since the city is engaged in the taxable 
business of selling utility service to consumers. 


Suggests Local Income-Payroll Tax 


In Schenectady, New York, the bureau of 
municipal research has recommended to city 
officials that consideration be given to the 
adoption of a combined income-payroll tax 
which would be credited against the taxpayer’s 
real estate tax. The bureau also recommended 
a local vehicle tax of $2 to $5; the adoption of 
special charges for benefits conferred on persons 
or property for police or fire services, vault 
space, overhanging signs, and so on, and special 
charges for sewer or refuse collection to be 
placed against the persons benefiting instead of 
against the property. 
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Sewer Rentals Outside City Limits 


Lexington, Kentucky (49,304), receives $6,- 
500 per year from sewer rental charges levied 
on the owner or occupant of each building out- 
side the city limits which uses the city’s sanitary 
sewer system. Fees charged range from $4.80 
per year for a three-room residence to $9 per 
year for a 10-room residence, and for each 
apartment in apartment buildings $4.20 per 
year. The city does not collect sewer rental 
fees from property owners inside the city limits. 
The plan, which has been in effect for eight 
years, has proved very satisfactory, according to 
City Manager William White. 


States Authorize Outside Fire Aid 


Municipal fire departments may help neigh- 
boring cities in emergencies, under legislation 
adopted this year by Indiana, Maryland, Wash- 
ington, and several other states. The new Indi- 
ana law, effective only until March, 1945, 
authorizes the loaning of fire-fighting equipment 
by municipalities to meet emergencies in other 
areas, and also authorizes the transfer of ap- 
paratus for fire-fighting purposes by order of 
the governor. Maryland’s legislation provides 
that fire-fighting equipment and personnel may 
be transferred from one section of the state 
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to another by authority of the state war agency, 
with the jurisdiction aided liable for damage to 
the equipment. The Washington act permits 
assignment of fire-fighting equipment and per- 
sonnel for duty outside their regular jurisdic- 
tions; officers and men, when giving outside aid. 
have the same powers as when operating in their 
regular jurisdictions. 


Detroit Creates Post of Personnel Director 


The city council of Detroit, Michigan, re- 
cently passed an ordinance creating the position 
of personnel director and providing for addi- 
tional duties and powers for the civil service 
commission. The new personnel director, who 
will be appointed by the mayor, will coordinate 
personnel administration in the various mu- 
nicipal departments; study problems of person- 
nel management and recommend policies and 
procedures to the mayor, council, and civil serv- 
ice commission; and review proposed changes 
in rules, regulations, and ordinances relating to 
personnel administration and make recommen- 
dations. The new ordinance gives the commis- 
sion certain responsibilities for conditions of 
municipal employment, training and _ safety 
work, and in recommending compensation sched- 
ules. 








| Personnel Exchange Service | 
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APPOINTMENTS 


CLAYTON CONRAD, a former- mayor, has suc- 
ceeded O. O. Johnson as city manager of Three 
Rivers, Michigan. 

Horace S. Estey, manager of the Bangor Gas 
Company, has been appointed city manager of 
Bangor, Maine. 

H. P. Forp, former city manager of Talla- 
hassee and Lakeland, Florida, has succeeded 
G. H. McCoy as city manager of Bartow, Flor- 
ida. 

G. E. Horne, former city clerk, was ap- 
pointed city manager of Tecumseh, Oklahoma, 
to succeed Clyde G. Pitman who resigned to 
become district judge. 

R. Davip MaBeEn, Jr., who has been acting 
manager since January, recently became city 
manager of Blackstone, Virginia, succeeding 
C. H. Hardy, deceased. 

FREDERICK C. PertzscH, a staff member of 








the United States Board of Investigation and 
Research, has been appointed acting city man- 
ager of Pleasant Ridge, Michigan, while A. J. 
Berst is on leave to serve with the Navy. 

WALTER H. Sack, former assistant manager 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, recently was ap- 
pointed city manager. He succeeds Peter A. 
Kammeraad, who resigned to enter private busi- 
ness. 

Murpny U. SNopERLY, city manager of John- 
son City, Tennessee, from 1939 to 1941, has 
been reappointed manager of that city. 

K. B. TANNER has been appointed city man- 
ager of Eastland, Texas. He succeeds M. H. 
Kelly, deceased. 

Henry A. YANCEY, city manager of Durham, 
North Carolina, since 1935, has been appointed 
city manager of Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Mr. Yancey was formerly manager of Char- 
lottesville and Petersburg, Virginia. 
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The Pick of 








New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


the Month 














GENERAL 

(1) CrvitiAN War SERVICES; AN OPERATING 
GUIDE FOR LocaL DEFENSE COUNCILS. June, 
1943. 60pp. (2) Fire Guarp Fact SHEET. 
June, 1943. 4pp. (3) PRoTEcTION oF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN Durinc AiR Raps; A _ Fact 
SHEET. April, 1943. 4pp. Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington 25, D. C. 

THE Direct PRIMARY IN MICHIGAN, 1909- 
1935. By James K. Pollock. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 1943. 8lpp. 
50 cents. 

For THIS We Ficut; A Story Apout DEemoc- 
RACY FOR CHILDREN OF ALL Aces. Civic Re- 
search Institute, Waltower Building, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 1943. 

KansAs DrrEcTOoRY OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND 
INDEX TO CoUNTIES AND Cities. The League 
of Kansas Municipalities, Capitol Federal 
Building, Topeka, Kansas. July 15, 1943. 
146pp. $10. 

Latest CODIFIED ORDINANCES OF CITIES OVER 
100,000 PopULATION AND SELECTED SMALLER 
Citres. Compiled by M. Margaret Kehl. 
Municipal Reference Library, 2220 Municipal 
Building, New York. June, 1943. 5pp. 

(1) MunictpaL CurFEw FoR Minors—Mope 
ORDINANCE ANNOTATED. 32pp. (2) MUuNICc- 
IPAL REGULATION OF Docs—Mopet Orpt- 
NANCE ANNOTATED. 18pp. By Charles S. 
Rhyne. National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 1943. $2 each. 

P. R., Democracy, AND Goop GOVERNMENT. By 
F. A. Hermens. University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 1943. 90pp. $1.25. 

PROVIDING MUNICIPAL SERVICES OUTSIDE Cor- 
PORATE Limits; THE EXPERIENCE OF TEN- 
NESSEE Cities. By Gerald W. Shaw. Gov- 
ernmental Reference Service, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. July, 1943. 22pp. 

RurRAL GOVERNMENT IN NEw York. By M. P. 
Catherwood and Others. New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University, 
Ithaca. October, 1942. 28pp. 


FINANCE 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT UNITS WITH RESPECT TO FED- 
ERALLY OWNED REAL ESTATE; MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
TRANSMITTING A REPORT (BY THE FEDERAL 


REAL Estate Boarp), JUNE 1, 1943. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1943. 50pp. 20 cents. 

MULTIPLE Uses FoR MECHANICAL ADDRESSING 
EQUIPMENT. Massachusetts Federation of 
Taxpayers Associations, Inc., 11 Beacon 
Street, Boston. July, 1943. 1l6pp. 

New York City’s DEBT AND FUTURE CAPITAL 
Outtays. By Herbert S. Swan. Institute of 
Public Administration, 261 Broadway, New 
York. 1943. Sipp. 

PUBLIC OPINION ON THE City’s BupGEeT PLAN- 
NING. By Don Cahalan. Civic Research Insti- 
tute, Waltower Building, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. March, 1943. 32pp. 


FIRE 


FIREMEN AND THE Law; A Survey OF CouRT 
Decisions. By Charles W. Bahme. National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jack- 
son Place, Washington. 1943. 62pp. $2. 

A Stupy oF THE KAnsAs City Fire DEPART- 
MENT. By Robert E. Pickup. Civic Research 
Institute, Waltower Building, Kansas City, 
Missouri. April, 1943. 41pp. 


HEALTH 


(1) Facts ABout CHILD HEALTH, 1943. 16pp. 
(2) Facts Asout CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 14pp. 
United States Children’s Bureau, Washington 
25,D. C. 1943. 

MANUAL OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND MEDICAL 
SERVICE IN War InpbustriEs. William M. 
Gafafer, Editor. Division of Industrial Hy- 
giene, United States Public Health Service, 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 1943. 
508pp. $3. 

HOUSING 


Hovusinc Poticy AND ProGRAM: AN INTERIM 
STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF Hovustnc Orricrats. The Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. July, 1943. 

THE NIAGARA FRONTIER PLANS FOR PEACE. Na- 
ational Committee on the Housing Emer- 
gency. Inc., 512 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 
New York. June, 1943. 27pp. 25 cents. 


LIBRARIES 


Post-WAR STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1943. 92pp. $1.50. 
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PERSONNEL 

CONTROLLING ABSENTEEISM; A RECORD OF WAR 
PLANT EXPERIENCE. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 57pp. 10 cents. 
Special Bulletin No. 12. 

FINAL GENERAL SUMMARY OF PUBLIC EMPLOy- 
MENT IN JANUARY, 1943; STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT QUARTERLY EMPLOYMENT SUR- 
veY. Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
June, 1943. 13pp. 

MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN 
LarcE Cities, 1929-38. By M. F. Thurston. 
Monthly Labor Review, June, 1943, pp. 1097— 
1109. Department of Labor. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 30 cents 
a copy. 

REPORT OF THE Mayor’s COMMITTEE Ap- 
POINTED TO STUDY LABOR RELATIONS ON THE 
City’s Transit System. The Committee, 
City Hall, New York. April 28, 1943. 38pp. 

Union AGREEMENTS WITH MUNICIPALITIES. By 
Jonas Silver. Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 1943. 

THE Use or Part-TrmME WorRKERS IN THE WAR 
Errort. By Helen Baker and Rita B. Fried- 
man. Department of Economics and Social 
Institutions, Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 1943. 48pp. 


PLANNING 


(1) BrBLiocgRAPHY ON PosTWAR PLANNING. 
Rev. ed. 38pp. (2) THE CHAMBER oF Com- 
MERCE APPROACH TO POST-WAR PLANNING. 
15pp. (3) Pran Now For Future Pustic 
Works. 17pp. (4) OUTLINE For A “MASTER” 
ComMUNITY Survey. S3pp. Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. 1943. 

A DeEcADE OF REGIONAL PLANNING IN NEW 
ENGLAND. National Resources Planning 
Board, Region 1, 2100 Federal Building, Bos- 
ton. June, 1943. 3lpp. Publication No. 72. 

Map SYMBOLS AND SCALES; REPORT TO THE 
New YorK FEDERATION OF OFFICIAL PLAN- 
NING Boarps. By Dorothy W. Schroeder. 
State Division of Commerce, Albany, New 
York. 1943. 32pp. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON POPULATION CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS, TRENDS AND PROSPECTS. Syra- 
cuse-Onondaga Postwar Planning Council, 
Syracuse, New York. 1943. 18pp. 

Pusiic LAND ACQUISITION FOR HicHway Pur- 
poses. By David R. Levin. United States 
Public Roads Administration, Washington, 
D.C. 1943. 32pp. 10 cents. 

WARTIME FACTS AND PosTWAR ProBLeMs; A 
Stupy AND Discuss1on MANUAL. Edited by 
Evans Clark. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42 Street, New York. 1943. 136pp. 


POLICE 
A Stupy oF THE Kansas City PoLice DeEpart- 


MENT. By J. M. Leonard. Civic Research 
Institute, Waltower Building, Kansas City, 
Missouri. June, 1943. 123pp. $1. 


RECREATION 

PLANNING AND OPERATING THE PLAYGROUND 
PROGRAM. National Housing Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. May, 1943. 24pp. Project 
Services Bulletin No. 6. 

RECREATION FOR WAR WorKERS; A GUIDE FOR 
WorKERS IN CHARGE OF RECREATION IN War 
PLANTS. National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
1943. 72pp. 35 cents. 

RECREATION—A RESOURCE OF War. Office of 
Community War Services, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1943. 8pp. 


UTILITIES 


A GUIDE FOR WATCHMAN TRAINING; BULLETIN 
No. 44. Federal Public Housing Authority, 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 13pp. 

(1) SEwer Systems AND SEWAGE TREATMENT 
PLANTS IN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 
87pp. (2) WaTER TREATMENT PLANTS IN 
THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 89pp. 
By S. R. Weibel. United States Public Health 
Service, Stream Pollution Investigations Sta- 
tion, East Third and Kilgour Streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. July, 1943. 

TypicAL ELectric Bitts; TypicaAL NET 
MOonTHLY BILLs AS OF JANUARY 1, 1943, FoR 
ELEcTRIC SERVICE TO RESIDENTIAL, Com- 
MERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONSUMERS, CITIES 
OF 50,000 PopULATION AND More. Federal 
Power Commission, Washington, D. C. June, 
1943. 4lpp. 10 cents. 


WELFARE 


THE CARE OF CHILDREN UNDER FIve IN War- 
TIME (ENGLAND AND WALEs). British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. May, 1943. 15pp. 

Community ACTION FOR CHILDREN IN War- 
TIME. United States Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1943. 9pp. 5 cents. 

GUIDES FOR ESTABLISHING NURSERY SCHOOLS 
AND CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 
FOR Two TO FIve-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN BY 
OR UNDER THE Auvuspices oF LocaL Epvuca- 
TIONAL AUTHORITIES. New York State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany, New York. 1942. 
45pp. 

SoctAL DEFENSES AGAINST CRIME; 1942 YEAR- 
BOOK. National Probation Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 1942. 346pp. 
$1.25 paper, $1.75 cloth. 

SoctaL HycreENeE YEAR Book 1942: Tue Pro- 
GRAM IN ACTION IN THE STATES AND Com- 
MUNITIES. American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York. 1943. 
252pp. $1. 
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